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1. WELL PRESERVED... 
- CANDY—AND HOW... 


30 pages of old favorites and new, plus the 
secrets of how to make successful home- 
made candy. 


. THE WAY OF ALL COOKIES... 


24 pages of cookie recipes plus hints on bak- 
ing, decorating, storing and packing 


- ANSWERS BY THE CANNING DOCTOR... 


56 illustrated pages of questions and an- 
swers on the “how to” of home-preserving 
and freezing. 


- LET'S TALK ABOUT SUGAR... 


A teachers’, 12-page handbook of interest- 
ing, important facts about sugar and its 
behavior in cookery. 


KNOW YOUR WAY WITH SUGAR... 
A companion, 4-page folder for students’ 


use in classroom. 
(See coupon im Service Section) 


Consumer Service Department 


WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 
Box 3594-H, San Francisco , California 
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We hope you'll accept BOTH invitations! 


FRANCES BARTON, 
familiar symbol of the 


41 home economists at 
General Foods. 


1. Stop by for a sip and a chat with us in Atlantic City 


We'll be looking for you in booths 513- 
514 at the annual A.H.E.A. Convention. 
We're eager to meet you—talk over mu- 
tual home economics interests—learn 
how we can be of service. 

And to make your visit physically as 
well as mentally (we hope!) refreshing, 
we'll be serving a series of delicious bev- 
erages from Birds Eye Orange Juice to 
Maxwell House Coffee. 


If you're good at faces, you may recog- 


nize us from the photo above. Left to 
right: Fay Burnett, Martha Kelly, Ellen- 
Ann Dunham, Director, Rose Briem, 
Eulalia Blair, Ruth Mumbauer, Liane 
Waite, Mildred Hearn. See you soon! 


P. S. You'll enjoy the new movie 
“Treasures for the Making” (sponsored 
by Certo and Sure-Jell) which will be 
shown during the regular Convention 
Session. See program for exact time. 


2. Come visit our test kitchens in New York 


It’s so near Atlantic City—make it a part of 
your Convention trip! 


We'd love to show you around—have you 
meet all our home economists. 


GENERAL FOODS CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT vou 
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Did you 


@ The largest-selling canned food 
is evaporated milk? 


@ 90% of families use evaporated 
milk at some time; 70% use it 
regularly? 


@ One out of every five cans of food 
bought for family use is evapo- 
rated milk? 


Nine out of ten of your students will buy and use evap- 
orated milk. When you teach them how to use it most 
effectively, your time is well spent. 


Pet Milk, the first evaporated milk, offers an excellent ex- 
ample of why homemakers buy this good, economical 
form of milk. Whole milk concentrated to double rich- 
ness, Pet Milk adds richness of flavor and extra nourish- 
ment to many foods. In some dishes, Pet Milk serves the 
same purpose as eggs. In others, it takes the place of 
butter or shortening. Undiluted, Pet Milk can be used in- 
stead of cream for coffee—even in place of whipping 
cream for toppings and desserts. 


Yet Pet Milk costs less generally than any other form of 


FREE! ‘‘SANDWICH whole milk! 


FILLINGS TO SERVE 
100°’ — delicious, low- Doris Harvey, PET MILK COMPANY 


1448-F Arcade Bldg. « St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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BANANA SHAKE 


How Te BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana, peeled 1 cup (8 o2.) COLD milk 


creamy. 
COLD. Makes 1 large or 


Banana Chocolate Milk Shake . - - Add 1 tablespoon 
chocolate syrup before mixing. 

Banana Frosted Milk Shake... Add 3 tablespoons 
vanilla ice cream before mixing. 

Banana Spiced Milk Shake. - Sprinkle nutmeg on 
top of milk shake, just before serving. 


- 
ey, 
BAY CY 
\ J 
Tos 
FA tice banana into a bowl and beat with 
: Ae egg beater or electric mixer — 
-mealo 
EASY-TO-LEARN 
VARIATIONS @) 
Jum to drink, tome Economics Dept., UNITED FRUIT CO., Pler 3, R.—New York, N. Y. 
a> 2 \\ | 
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HOME CANNING 


SERIOUS BUSINESS 


JOURNAL OF 


Our Keaders Say 


Value of Homemakers as Part-Time Teachers 


Paola, Kansas 


In answer to the fine article by Dr. MeGinnis in the 
January Journat or Home Economics, I think a family 
centered program must first of all be taught by a married 


woman who has a family and has had experiences which 
are vital and real in problems of family living. Therefore, 
I would like to see more home economics trained home- 


makers going back into teaching part time. Administrators | 
are not sold on part-time teachers, but students would gain 


much from a varied program taught by those qualified by 


real experience who cannot give up home duties for full- 
time teaching. This would also solve “shortages” in our 
profession. I am a married teacher with a family and full- 
would be fun and I 


work is too much 


time 


Journal Appeal to High School Teachers 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


You might be interested to know that my September 
copy of the Journat is practically worn out! Why? The 


persons in my two extension classes, one of 22 at Weston, 
the first semester, and the other of 33 at Elkins, the second 
semester, have been most interested in the articles from the | 
Cleveland meeting, particularly the one by Allison Davis. | 
I think, too, that it is important .. . that of the 55 mem- 
bers, only five are home economists. The others are gradu- 
ate students who are teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and more than half of them are men! The course 
is Needs of Adolescents Girls, did you ever hear a CAP talking? 
I am so glad to see the JourNAL using more pictures and N 9 . 
I like the more practical as well as scientific material you 0: Well, Just use Ball Dome Caps and 
are using High school teachers are also finding the JouRNAL ooen yeu will hear the lids go Kleek! 
more interesting and they often comment about it That’s the way they say: “Before we 
sealed your jars we were UP; now we 
. i are DOWN. Just press us with your fin- 
ger — touch will tell we have vacuum- 
es rqinea 
' sealed and all is well!” 


Sara Ann Brown 


Vacuum is created as 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY come contents of a jar cool; 


then atmospheric 


COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Philadelphia, Penna. Fea | pressure forces the 
Summer Session 1952 ry Dome Lid down to 


JUNE 30-JULY 12 make air-tight seal. 
Home Management Workshop, with Emphasis mn Human Centered 

Canning is serious business but FUN too, 
on when you use Ball Dome two-piece metal 

UNE 23-ALGLsS egular Six Sammer a 

Ball Blue Book. See coupon in this issue. 

Applied Art 


Child Care and Development *Th a - or lid 
Clothing and Textiles oth cap 4 
Food and Nutrition just like” the Ball Dome. 
Home Economics Education 
Home Management and Family Economics 
Institutional Administration 
Merchandising ny 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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No loss of nutrients observed 


Just how available are the nutrients of ice cream . . . 
and howreadilycan they be used by the human body? 

Chemical analyses have shown ice cream to be 
high in nutritive value! . . . now research shows that 
certain nutrients in this favorite dairy food are 
more readily available to the 
body than are those of many 
other foods.? 

A controlled diet, demon- 
strated tohavehighdigestibility, 
was fed to a group of healthy 
young women. After a prelimi- 
nary observation period, certain 
foods were introduced into this basic diet in amounts 
in line with ordinary eating practices. Not all of 
these foods were well digested—failure to absorb 
all of the available nutrients resulted in some loss 
of calories, proteins, and fat to the body. No such 
loss of nutrients was observed when ice cream was the 
added food. 

The suggestion has been made that the nutritive 


value of certain foods may be 
over-estimated if the foods are 
judged solely on the basis of com- 
position, with no consideration 
of digestibility. This is not true 
of ice cream which, by either 
criterion, ranks high among 
foods of nutritional importance. 


1. Dahtberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice cream. 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 

2. Everson, G., Pearson, E.. and Matteson, R. Biological availability of 
certain foods as sources of riboflavin. J. Nutrition 46:45 (Jan.) 1952 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


* atom 


i DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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When you attend the Convention of the American Home 
Economics Association in Atlantic City from June 24— 


June 27, be sure to stop in at Booth 470 and see us. AMERICAN 


We'll be delighted to meet you personally once again, 
and we shall be glad to discuss ways in which we may 
be able to help stimulate interest in your courses. 
As you know, we’re mighty proud of our partnership Goscsian 
CO. 


with the many home economics teachers we’ve been able ae 
to work with through the years. 


So, here’s to a good time and helpful exchange of ideas! 
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AHEA “At Home” on May 16 


Left to right: Mrs. Callie Coons, Louise 
Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Daugherty, 
Frances Kirkpatrick, Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Gregory, Mildred Horton, Beulah 
Coon, Florence Fallgatter, Florence Hall, 
Keturah Baldwin, Berenice Mallory, Jessie 
McQueen, Frances Urban, Faith Fenton 
(hidden), Margaret Matthews, Ruth 
Sheldon. 


ANKERS PHOTOS 


Asove: Mrs. Callie Coons, assistant chief, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics; Nellie Buckey, president, 
Maryland Home Economies Association; Charles Crawford. 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs; Mrs. Crawford: Louise 
Stanley; Edna Amidon, chief, Home Economies Edueation 
Branch, U. 8. Office of Education. 


Lert: Florence Fallgatter, president of AHEA, dedicating 
the headquarters building on May 16. Left to right: Mildred 
Horton, Miss Fallgatter, Keturah Baldwin, Dale Wynn, Mr 
and Mrs. Harold Meeth, Mrs Gladys Rice 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27. 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Convention Hall 
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Home Economics Today 


Home economics today—its philosophy, its role in education, its place in the profes- 
stonal world, and its contribution to family well-being—is presented in the following 
symposium by ten home economists who look at the profession today from many points 


of view. 


INTRODUCTION 


JOHMNIE CHRISTIAN 


Program specialist, Home Economics Education Branch, U. S. Office of Education 


When one thinks of “homemaking,” myriad as- 
sociations come crowding in. Some of these sug- 
gest very simple and some very intricate problems 
which arise daily, if not hourly, within the intimate 
circle of the family. Some of these problems center 
around food, clothing, shelter, money management, 
and health. However, problems of the home can- 
not be compartmentalized. They involve inter- 
relationships between areas and often between 
people. For example, a homemaker may know what 
to feed the family members in order to safeguard 
their health; but what is more baffling is to know 
how much of the family dollar to spend for food 
and how to induce individuals to eat that food 
which they need but are often determined not to 
“like.” 

The home of today does not give the emphasis 
to production that it once did. Many articles of 
food, clothing, and home furnishing which were 
once made in the home are being produced by in- 
dustry today. This change has released time of 
individual members of the family but has not neces- 
sarily reduced the problems of families. As house- 
keeping has become mechanized, large numbers of 
women seek employment outside the home, which 
gives rise to new problems. 

The home has always played a significant role 
in determining character of people. It was once an 
accepted fact that families should impose on their 
children the values and standards which they held. 
Today that theory is being challenged by those who 
insist that each generation should be free to evolve 


its own values in home life as in other areas. It is 
further emphasized that a free world is not possible 
except it grow out of and rest upon homes where 
democratic values are cherished. 

Growing out of the needs of families and because 
of the problems they face, a whole area of education 
has come. This we call home economics or, in some 
instances, homemaking education. In most of our 
cities, small towns, and rural communities, home 
economists are available to help individuals and 
families deal with problems of homemaking. There 
are teachers in the public schools teaching home- 
making to both boys and girls. There are adult 
leaders and extension workers helping men and 
women solve problems that center around family 
life. There is a growing emphasis at all levels and 
in all areas upon family centered programs. That 
is to say, problems of food, clothing, housing, and 
money are not dealt with in isolation but as family 
life problems which cut across several areas and 
which may be attacked in a variety of ways because 
people themselves are individuals and face problems 
in unique ways. 

Not all of the help which families receive comes 
through organized education per se. There are 
problems which stem from the home with which the 
business world is concerned. Trained home econo- 
mists are therefore employed by business to assist 
families in solving many problems. Some of these 
problems involve learning how to select wisely and 
use with satisfaction a variety of commodities. 
Trained individuals are busy testing certain prod- 
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ucts and finding new uses for others in order to 
benefit homemakers. Thus the home economists 
in this area can share in the satisfaction that comes 
through promoting improved family living. 

Among services which are being curtailed in the 
home and with which trained individuals are help- 
ing families are those connected with preparing and 
serving family meals. It is becoming a common 
practice for families to “eat out” occasionally, and 
it is rare indeed to find a school that does not have 
a cafeteria where children have their noon meal. 
At the same time, many mothers and fathers eat 
their lunches near their work. The problem of 
feeding large groups of people must sometimes be 
met on an individual basis. This is particularly 
true in hospitals. Here the dietitian must plan 
special diets with great care, for not only health 
but life itself may depend upon the food which an 
individual eats. Thus, in these mass feeding 
projects, dietitians are helping to meet the food 
needs of individuals and families. 

While we dwell upon the values which home 
economists render society, let us not overlook the 
supreme contribution, that of participation in the 
creation of happy homes of their own. College 
departments of home economics are beginning to 
direct their programs toward two major objectives: 
(1) that of helping all young people prepare for the 
responsibilities of homemaking and (2) that of 
helping some young people prepare to earn a living 
in areas related to family living. Home economists 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, home economics education, Michigan State College 


Home economics in the elementary and secondary 
schools today is fast losing its connotation of being 
“cooking and sewing” and is becoming a vitalized 
family centered program with the goal of helping 
children and youth to become happy, understanding 
members of families. 

Programs to meet these needs are co-operatively 
planned by the teacher, the pupils, the parents, and 
others in the school and community. Pupils bring 
personal and family problems to school for help and 
also apply class learnings to home situations. 
Through participation in the Future Homemakers 
of America pupils gain leadership training and real 
life experiences with school and community projects 
for the improvement of family living. Home eco- 
nomics has become homemaking and family living 
with both girls and boys participating in learning 
experiences together. 
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who are operating in the fields of public school 
teaching, adult education, extension, industry, 
dietetics, and homemaking are products of the col- 
leges of our country. Opportunities in every field 
are numerous, and positions are far in excess of 
the number of people prepared to fill them. We are 
finding that as technology precipitates new and 
more complex problems, as neighbors increase in 
numbers and variety, and as distances between 
nations shrink, the home becomes increasingly in- 
volved and assistance to families important. 

In all of the areas in which home economics 
serves, the future depends upon finding new facts 
on which to base new answers to problems which 
families face. Educational institutions, founda- 
tions, businesses, and hospitals are committed to 
the need for research. Just as homes are alive 
and changing in character, research which purports 
to deal with problems related to the home must be 
a growing science. Facts we accepted at the turn 
of the century, or even ten years ago, should now 
be evaluated in light of new data. Furthermore, 
research workers are sensitive to the idea that there 
is an interrelatedness between facts and that where 
human beings enter the picture their unique and 
dynamic qualities cannot be safely overlooked. The 
field of home economics is broad, its objectives are 
worthy, and its future is in the hands of many. 
In the series of articles which follows it can be seen 
that the role which the home economist can play in 
today’s world is significant indeed. 


MARY LEE HURT 


Laboratories have become attractive, homelike, 
and comfortable. The homemaking teacher works 
with other teachers in the school and with parents 
and community members in focusing attention on 
education for home and family living. 

In the elementary school the emphasis is focused 
upon the child and his life in his family. He is 
helped to appreciate his parents and brothers and 
sisters and what he gains from his home and family. 
He is helped to take his responsibility around the 
home and to be thoughtful and courteous towards 
others. He learns to appreciate how children in 
other countries live, their differences, and the simi- 
larities which are basic for good homes everywhere. 

In the junior high school the voung adolescent 
learns to understand himself and others, how to 
make and keep friends, and how to resolve conflicts 
with his parents, which often occur at a greater 
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degree at this age. He is helped to take increasing 
responsibility around the home and to be of service 
to others. 

In the senior high school boys and girls are begin- 
ning to see themselves as adults with their own 
homes. Emphasis is given to helping them develop 
the abilities necessary to a well-managed, satisfying 


In recent years home economics has come to be 
accepted as one of the important fields in many 
of the colleges and universities of our country. 
Home economists and progressive thinkers in higher 
institutions are coming to recognize the purposes 
of the home economies curriculum at the college 
level to be at least four-fold: (1) to make a con- 
tribution to the education for family living of all 
college students, (2) to prepare home economics 
majors and nonmajors for homemaking, (3) to edu- 
cate home economics majoig for professions con- 
cerned with the improvement of home and family 
life, and (4) to enrich the professional training of 
students preparing for other fields. Home economics 
units will assume their real share in training of all 
students for family life when they accept the first 
and second purposes as of major importance. 
Fitting young men and women to carry the dual 
role of homemaking and an additional job is an 
increasingly important obligation of the home 
economics unit. Young people marry in greater 
numbers and at earlier ages than they did at the 
turn of the past century. More married women are 
working than ever before. Our curriculums must 
prepare students to carry two jobs with satisfaction 
on the part of the individual and his family as well 
as on the part of the employer. Young homemakers 
can function most efficiently as citizens when they 


ADULT EDUCATION 


At no time in the history of adult education has 
home economics been faced with more perplexing 
and challengeable problems than it faces today. 
The homemaker who carries on work outside the 
home as well as in the home will need to learn how 
to manage her home efficiently in her dual capacity 
as homemaker and worker and how to make satis- 
factory adjustments in her family and in her social 
and community life. She must learn how to con- 


HOME ECONOMICS TODAY 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Dean, Division of Home Economics, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Consultant in adult homemaking, Minneapolis Public Schools 


home life. Problems of selecting a mate and be- 
coming established after marriage are discussed. In 
anticipation of the role of the parent, time is given 
to study of child care and development. The family 
as the foundation unit in a democracy and the 
pressures affecting the stability of the family are 
given serious consideration. 


LELA O°TOOLE 


have learned to respect the rights of others and to 
work co-operatively with others. 

Basic to the training of the home economics 
students is the development of ability to think 
through problems which they face; to apply prin- 
ciples they have learned to problems of everyday 
living; to be creative and resourceful; and to be- 
come independent in their thinking and actions. 
Home economics units can best prepare students for 
homemaking and citizenship by providing oppor- 
tunities for students to develop the democratic out- 
look. It is the responsibility of graduate programs 
to prepare individuals for leadership. A major 
responsibility of units with home economics majors 
is assisting them to develop attitudes which will 
lead them to seek their places and carry their load 
in improving family life in their communities. 

Home economics administrators can strengthen 
college programs by encouraging and providing for 
faculty members, well qualified for such service, to 
take advantage of exchange teaching positions and 
assignment as consultants in other countries through 
MSA, FAO, UNESCO, Point Four, the U. 8. Office 
of Education, the Department of State, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Home economics 
clubs and classes can be encouraged to adopt 
projects and activities that develop understanding 
of family life in other countries. 


ANN M. KROST 


serve her health and strength to meet the responsi- 
bilities of both jobs. 

Provision for continued learning should also be 
available for the woman who does not work outside 
the home. 

With the shifting and sharing of wage earning 
responsibilities, the need for more specific training 
in homemaking for both men and women is of 
utmost importance. Most husbands, however, are 
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not prepared to share home responsibilities. Train- 
ing opportunities should be provided to help them 
perform these duties efficiently. This suggests a 
real challenge to the home economist to interest and 
train husbands and sons to be ready and willing to 
assist in maintaining a happy and harmonious 
home. 

From year to year greater numbers of young 
adults are taking advantage of opportunities offered 
for guidance and training-in preparation for mar- 
riage; instruction in the selection, care, and man- 
agement of a home; and related subjects. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Extension home economists are meeting the chal- 
lenge of helping rural families to help themselves. 
These workers view home economics through the 
eyes of the homemaker. The work is practical and 
timely, with programs developed in co-operation 
with rural women and based on their problems and 
needs. Emphasis is placed on good nutrition and 
the production, safe preservation, and preparation 
of food. They provide much of the information 
and skill that make rural America well dressed. 
They help farm women achieve greater beauty, 
comfort, convenience, and efficiency in their homes. 
Boys and girls are taught homemaking practices 
and guided in recreation and character building 
activities through 4-H clubs. One unique feature 
of extension teaching is the training of local women 
to serve as voluntary leaders who pass information 
on to others. Some half million women do this 
each year. 

A small group of specialists on each state exten- 
sion staff serves as the connecting link between 
research and the practical application of its find- 
ings. More than three million women are enrolled 
in regular home demonstration groups while count- 
less others are reached through radio, home and 
office calls, public demonstrations, and educational 
work through other organizations and groups. 


The current pattern of living—involving work, 
school, recreation, and treatment of sickness away 
from home—has resulted in institutions for com- 
munity food service and housing doing an immense 
job both in size and significance. There are more 
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State home demonstration leader, Montana Extension Service 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Professor of institution management, University of Washington 
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Needs and adjustments of older persons vary 
from those of younger members of the family. 
Living may now mean retiring from a full occupa- 
tional life to inactivity. Opportunities should be 
provided for suitable educational and _ social 
activities. 

Home economics will continue to be a leading 
force in adult education providing the teachers and 
leaders are prepared and willing to assume new 
responsibilities and to adjust their attitudes, beliefs, 
methods, and subject matter to the individual, 
family, and community needs of today. 


BESSIE E. McCLELLAND 


Improved transportation, communications, and 
income are tending to change farmers from pro- 
ducers to consumers of much of their family living 
goods and services. Differences between rural and 
town homes are diminishing, and many problems 
are common to both. More and more urban families 
are now requesting the services extension home 
economists once provided chiefly to rural people. 

Although there is still a strong demand for help 
with the usual homemaking skills, emphasis is shift- 
ing. Women are looking to the Extension Service 
for guidance in consumer information, financial 
planning, human relations, child development— 
even good citizenship and world understanding. 
The total demands are increasing faster than funds 
and personnel with which to meet them. 

Extension home economists, if they are to meet 
present and future needs, must have training in 
sociology, psychology, and economics. They must 
co-operate with specialists in those fields. They 
must be constantly alert to problems of home- 
makers and to the factors affecting family living 
during an era of war and defense. They can extend 
their influence through radio, television, and the 
training of local leaders. Objectives, methods, and 
results need frequent evaluation. Training must 
keep pace. 


MARGARET E. TERRELL 


and better qualified institution managers today 
than at any time in history. Due to more wide- 
spread appreciation of their services and increased 
need, there is a greater shortage of trained people in 
relation to the jobs available than ever before. 
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Food service and housing for community groups 
appear in a variety of settings. The school lunch 
room is a familiar scene with its thousands of 
hearty, active, growing youngsters clamoring for 
food. The desire for food is keen, and the need for 
good nutrition is highly important. Boarding 
schools and colleges not only may house students 
but may also set living standards which will have 
far-reaching educational benefit. The industrial 
cafeteria frequently possesses simplicity similar to 
that of the school lunch. Here executives brush 
elbows with factory workers and seek to improve 
morale through friendly mealtime contact and to 
reduce absenteeism by better health through proper 
food. 

The hospital dietary department has a particular 
aura of drama. Attendants on whispering soles 
carry therapeutic meals to patients requiring special 
treatment. 
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Commercial restaurants show the greatest varia- 
tion of all institution types, ranging from the ham- 
burger stand to the elaborate hotel service. The 
basic principles and the measures of excellence for 
food, nutrition, housing, sanitation, human relation- 
ships, and utilization of resources applicable in the 
home for satisfying human needs have application 
also in the institution. The home economist com- 
bines her knowledge of technique with skill in per- 
sonnel management. 

Some of the emphases given special attention in 
different institutions are nutritional adequacy, 
therapeutic treatment, morale-building quality, low 
cost, and food for pleasure. Regardless of emphasis, 
satisfactory provision of food service and housing 
to a community group depends upon skillful utiliza- 
tion of economic resources. Today’s home econo- 
mist, recognizing this fact, is giving more attention 
than formerly to practical aspects in management. 


PEARL SWANSON 


Assistant director, home economics research, lowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


Home economies research recognizes that a happy 
and healthy home is the keystone in the structure 
of democratic principles on which our nation is 


built. In so doing, it finds itself facing a job it can- 
not ignore, for it has a background and facilities 
for determining what kind of ingredients go into the 
creation of a home like this, for studying the ma- 
chineries that control the facets of life within it, 
and for estimating its sources of strength in with- 
standing the impact of forces in a world distraught 
and ready to explode. 

In the past, home economics research has been 
interested largely in things that people use: like 
food, clothing, houses, furniture, and equipment. 
It has unearthed facts of basic importance in all 
areas of home economics. 

The catastrophic events of the last two decades, 
however, have made clear that if people are to find 
security, no single area of research in home eco- 
nomices can stand alone. Instead all must move in 
together to study the interlocking forces that deter- 
mine the kinds of people, the kinds of homes, and 
the kinds of communities that make up our nation 
and its contribution to the family of nations. 

So today, research in home economies has taken 
on a new look. It has recognized that the home 
and the people in it are the pivots from which new 
research must stem. Nutrition research, for ex- 
ample, is working directly with human subjects in 
controlled laboratory situations but, even more sig- 


nificantly, with folks living in their normal home 
situations. The first will produce the basic scien- 
tific information that provides for intelligent food 
planning and dietary recommendations; the second, 
an understanding of the impact of the home itself 
on dietary habits of people living in it, which in 
turn will lead to an appreciation of why people are 
as they are, nutritionally speaking. 

The same trend appears elsewhere in home eco- 
nomies research. The designing of as simple a 
thing as a kitchen cabinet has its ramifications in 
space-relation planning that will care for household 
work and family gatherings and eliminate fatigue 
for the homemaker, within achievable costs. 

Home economics research recognizes that all 
things—the material, the spiritual, the economic, 
the scientifice—bound and rebound against the 
people in these homes. 

From this recognition has come a philosophy of 
the importance of interdisciplinary research 
within the areas of home economics and between it 
and the social and technical sciences. Addition to 
the research team of people who apply research 
results in the field—extension workers and teachers 
—will implement progress, for our research becomes 
effective only when it reaches people. 

But, in the promotion of better over-all research 
in home economics, encouragement also must be 
given to specialized activity, to the individual, and 
to the full play of individual initiative. 


| 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


The “Student Guide Book to Home Economies in 
Business,” prepared by the home economics in busi- 
ness department and published by the American 
Home Economics Association a few years ago, has 
this to say: 

Business home economics is an exacting profession. Hold- 
ing the job, once vou get it, is dependent upon your daily 
contribution to it. The home economist in business is a 
hard working woman, not a genius or a glamour girl 

Horizons in this field have broadened since the 
Student Guide Book was prepared, but fundamental 
facts have not altered. 

A dozen areas in business need and use home 
economists, some to a much greater extent than 
others. An alphabetical listing names them as: 
Advertising, Consultant, Equipment, Finance, 
Foods, Home Service, Hotel, Magazine Journalism, 
Newspaper Journalism, Radio and Television, Res- 
taurant, Textiles and Clothing. Some of these 
specialized areas obviously are unsuited to the be- 
ginner and call for the home economist who has 
acquired related experience. 

Are there differing requirements for the home 
economist who selects business as her goal? Not 
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Homemaker 


Few things annoy me more than hearing people 
say, “Home economies isn’t practical.” It is true 
that had I followed literally and blindly some of 
the things I was taught in home economics classes, 
my home would have been far different than it is. 
I would have selected a husband with more or less 
the same social, economic, educational, and religious 
background and one whose interests were the same 
as mine. But I did not marry such a man; our 
religions, educations, and tastes are different. But 
because I was able while in school to discuss human 
beings with an authority in the field of human re- 
lationships, I had some background for appreciating 
as a husband the man I married—ten years later. 

Had I followed some of the things I learned in 
food preparation, I probably would have served 
this man I married eggs in a nest for breakfast and 
all his meals English style. Well, I cannot remem- 
ber a single time we ever had eggs in a nest, but 
those lessons impressed on me the fact that food 
ean and should be served attractively. 
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ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT 


Household equipment editor, McCall's Magazine 


particularly. She must be adaptable and able to 
adjust to constantly changing situations and people. 
Alertness, resourcefulness, and imagination are 
essential, for she must be able to originate and 
develop for successful use ideas that are practical 
yet new and unusual. But is this not equally true 
today of the home economics teacher or extension 
agent or, indeed, of any home economist? 

It has been repeatedly said that the business 
home economist is aptly qualified to interpret to 
business organizations their customer—the con- 
sumer—and, in reverse order, to develop the con- 
sumer’s information applying to the products of 
business. That she has fulfilled such responsibility 
is evidenced by the always increasing number of 
home economists in business positions. 

There is a third opportunity uniquely possessed 
by the business home economist which she has not 
so clearly seen, accepted, or accomplished. That 
opportunity is translating to all divisions and de- 
partments of her professional organization, the 
American Home Economics Association, the spirit 
and functioning of our American free enterprise 
system. 


KATHERINE CONAFAY 


. Chevy Chase, Maryland; former home economics supervisor 


If I had practiced what was, in my college days, 
the ultra-ultra in child care, my baby would have 
cried until the clock said it was time to feed him, 
his grandmother would have worn a mask when 
she held him, and I most certainly would have put 
splints on his elbows the minute his thumb went into 
his mouth. But at the time my baby came along, 
I went back to the same people from whom I had 
learned these ideas and found to my relief that I 
could love my cuddly infant to both his and my 
content, that I could feed him when he was hungry, 
and that he could suck his thumb in peace, so long 
as he wasn't sucking it from fear of neglect or 
hunger. 

Had I been so shortsighted as to feel that skills 
taught in home economics were ends in themselves, 
I would probably still be struggling to make all of 
my clothes or dusting the furniture instead of going 
to the zoo with the family; and I should have 
missed some of my greatest happiness in homemak- 
ing. Somewhere along the way, however, home 
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economics helped me gain the conviction that people 
are more important than rules or things and 
realize that what I was learning in college was only 
the beginning of knowing. It helped me become 
aware that many people were dreaming and re- 
searching to get better answers than were then the 
best in the areas of foods and clothing and child 
care, and also helped me to learn where to find the 
answers when I needed them. 

I know that my experience in home economics 
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led me to realize that being a happy wife and 
mother is not a divine right but a status to be 
achieved through planned effort. I became aware 
during my college days that being a woman carried 
with its accepted privileges many hidden responsi- 
bilities. I left college imbued with a driving force 
to share with others what the home economists I 
had known had shared with me. That sharing has 
been one of the most satisfying of all rewards that 
have come my way. 


ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT 


Dean, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


The world is becoming increasingly aware of the 
homemaker’s importance to the well-being of each 
country—to its economic, political, social, and 
spiritual well-being. Through the ECA and the 
Point Four programs of the past three or four years, 
many countries have been exposed to the idea of 
educating women. Behind this interest in the edu- 
cation of women there lies a special interest in 
educating homemakers and potential homemakers. 

World interest of this sort leaves home economics 
with a considerable burden of responsibility. There 
seems little question that the world expects to get its 
leadership in home economics from this country. 
How able are we going to be to take that leader- 
ship? 

In the past 25 years the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has been more and more clearly 
defining home economics as being not only the 
skills of homemaking but also the science and art 
of homemaking. What was once “cooking” has long 
since become the science of nutrition and of food 
selection, preservation, and preparation, both for 
the home and for large-scale feeding operations. 
What was once “sewing” has become the science of 
textiles and their uses and the science and art of 
clothing selection, care, and design, as well as of 
construction. What was once a simple “saving of 
steps” for the homemaker has become the whole 
science of economics of the household and home 
management. “Art in the home” has come to cover 
the large field of housing and design. “How to feed 
the baby” has become the wide field of child devel- 
opment and family relationships. 

The field of home economics needs to intensify 
the effort that it has always made to keep abreast 
of the needs society has had for its services—needs 
which should revitalize the whole approach to what 
home economics is and what it should be doing. 

According to the Home Economics Education 


Branch of the United States Office of Education, 
more women are now employed full-time in the 
labor force than at any time in our history, even 
more than at the peak of wartime output in 1944. 
Defense production is increasing the demand for 
workers, and the number of homemakers employed 
full-time outside the home is growing steadily. It 
seems inevitable that this trend will continue. It 
is a matter of concern to the entire community. 

Everything that home economics knows about 
how to provide adequate nutrition, clothing, and 
home maintenance with minimum time and energy 
must be made available to these women. Even 
more important, everything we know about how to 
provide an atmosphere of love and security in the 
home, in the face of crowded schedules and many 
demands for energy and attention, must be made 
available to these women if society is not to suffer. 

Last September more than a thousand educators 
from all over the country met in New York City 
to discuss women’s role in the world crisis at a 
Conference on Women in the Defense Decade 
sponsored by the American Council on Education. 
The Conference was set up with several general 
sessions and with these sectional meetings: 


1. The Home—The Source of the Nation's Strength 

2. Citizenship—Defense of Freedom 

3. Health and Welfare—Building America’s Strength 

4. The Armed Forces—Women Accept a New Responsibility 

5. Production for Defense and Peace—New Reasons Why 
Women's Work Is Never Done 
Education—Retooling to Meet the Problems We Face 
Creative Leisure—Avocations of Busy Peopk 

8. Evervday Economics—The Citizen's Business 


The significant thing to me about this listing is 
that the lead section was on the home. In this 
meeting, Lawrence K. Frank pointed out that 


* Homemakers in the Defense Program—Implications for 
Education in Home Economics. January 15, 1952 
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pressures on the family today are so great that it is 
essential that we use fully whatever we know about 
family life? If we really believe in the basic im- 
portance of family life, he said, we must translate 
the new knowledge and methods into daily living 
habits in our homes. We must reformulate the 
functions of the home and family in terms of their 
large social and individual significance. 

Clearly this is a challenge not only to home eco- 
nomics but to all education. Here we see involved 
not only the working homemaker but all home- 
makers who must maintain home and family values 
in the face of numberless impacts of living in this 
Decade of Decision. 

It is a currently accepted idea that the political 
balance of countries can be tipped toward com- 
munism or toward democracy by the economic 
well-being of the country. It is generally under- 
stood that this economic well-being depends not 
only upon efficient production of food, fiber, and 
shelter but also upon efficient consumption of them. 

This depends upon how intelligently the home- 
maker buys and uses what is produced. In the past 
two to five years there has been a new interest in 
many countries in the education of the homemaker 
as a consumer. This awareness is reflected in the 
fact that the United States Economie Security 
Agency is sending home economists along with agri- 
culturists into the various Mutual Security Agency 
(formerly ECA) and Point Four countries in order 
to educate homemakers in intelligent consumption 
as well as to educate farmers in production prac- 
tices. Many of the foreign ministers and govern- 
ment officials, as well as educators, from other 
countries who visit in the United States are asking 
to see women’s education programs, with special 
requests to see home economics education programs. 

There is another reason that many countries are 
interested in the education of homemakers. They 
are realizing that no country can operate on a demo- 
cratic form of political organization unless its 
people have grown up with some practice in demo- 
cratic procedures. Children who grow up in author- 
itarian homes and schools can respond only to 
authoritarian governments. Until a country’s homes 
can rear children within the framework of demo- 
cratic principles and practice, there is no hope of 
stable democratic governments. Basic human rela- 
tionships in homes must nourish individual capacity 
to think and to act in intelligent co-operation with 


* Dr. Frank’s address is published in the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women for January 
1952. It is a clear picture of the need for education for 
home and family living. 
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others if adults are to be able to co-operate together 
in government. In many countries there is hope 
that through adult and formal school education 
homes can be helped to rear children capable of 
creating and maintaining democratic government. 

The tie between the sciences of agriculture and 
of home economies has always been so close as to be 
taken for granted by both fields. Home econo- 
mists have for some years also worked closely with 
physicians, biochemists, nurses, social workers, and 
others in the servicing of families and communities 
and in research programs which seek to answer 
problems of health and well-being. Increasingly in 
the past five years, home economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and cultural anthro- 
pologists are working together in interdisciplinary 
teams on problems of human development in the 
mental and emotional areas. 

What is the particular orientation of home eco- 
nomics which makes it valuable to these service and 
research teams? Mrs. Mildred Tate has defined it 
as follows: “Traditionally, home economics as a 
professional field has concerned itself with (1) 
training men and women for homemaking, (2) meet- 
ing the family’s needs in the fields of food, clothing, 
and shelter, (3) managing time, money, and 
other resources of the family in the home, and 
(4) child care and training.” * 

She goes on to say that psychology, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, medicine, biochemistry, and 
many other disciplines are working in these same 
areas but that home economics has a special con- 
tribution to make in its central concern with homes 
and families. 

She suggests that this contribution can best be 
made when home economics, wherever possible, 
works closely with allied disciplines as a member 
of an interdisciplinary team or as a consultant. 

Our best approach to work with other areas is to 
make our own work of high caliber, to study in- 
tensively the contributions of the other disciplines 
to our own general areas of interest, and to work 
in a co-operative pattern wherever and whenever 
the opportunity offers. 

As home economics broadens its scope so that it 
is well grounded in and can work closely with all 
the sciences and services interested in home and 
family life, it can meet the responsibility laid upon 
it by the current world situation. 


*Report from the family life research committee of the 
division of research of the section of home economics of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. By 
Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, chairman of the committee. In 
manuscript form. January 1951. 
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Factors in Family Happiness and Unity 


MARIE STOLL PFEIFFER and DOROTHY D. SCOTT 


Mrs. Pfeiffer conducted this study of factors 
affecting the happiness and unity of a selected 
group of families as the basis of her master’s 
thesis at Ohio State University, where Dr. 
Scott ts head of the home economics education 
division of the School of Home Economics. 


STUDY was undertaken at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the primary purpose of dis- 
covering which factors young homemakers 

recognize as strengths and which they classify as 
problems in maintaining family happiness and 
unity. A second purpose was to discover whether 
or not these women, who were home economics 
graduates of 1941, believe that the college curricu- 
lum in home economics can strengthen and pro- 
mote preparation for, and satisfying participation 
in, family living. 

It was assumed that in the 10 years since their 
graduation these women had had time to pursue a 
profession, marry, and be a parent in a young 
family. The material collected proved that this 
assumption was correct. Furthermore, the investi- 
gator was, herself, a member of this group and felt 
that the graduates would be more willing to co- 
operate in a study done by one of their own group. 

A questionnaire was chosen as the best means of 
collecting the needed information, since the gradu- 
ates and their families were living in every section 
of the United States as well as abroad. 

Several questionnaires were set up for criticism 
and tested before the final one was constructed. 
It sought to discover the problems facing the spe- 
cific family in its effort to maintain happiness and 
unity, which factors were greatest strengths and 
weaknesses, and the respondent's opinion as to the 
role education, at the college level and in adult 
programs, should play in helping to show young 
people that problems do exist and that there are 
ways in which these problems may be met. 

Thirteen factors found in the literature as prob- 
ably affecting the happiness and unity of families 
in our culture of today were included in the ques- 
tionnaire. These factors were: husband-wife rela- 
tions, parent-child relations, child-child relations, 
other adults living with the family, community, 


neighbors, money, housing, leisure (recreation), re- 
ligion, morals, health, personal characteristics. 

The respondents were asked to indicate whether 
or not these factors were a source of outstanding 
strength, a problem, or neither, in their effort to 
maintain the happiness and unity within the family. 
Each respondent was asked to indicate the factor 
she believed to be the most significant strength 
and the one she considered the greatest problem. 
There was a 63 per cent return. 


Results 

Background information. Certain background 
information was sought for its probable bearing 
on factors affecting family happiness and unity. 

Out of a total of 86 graduates, all were married 
except 4, and the majority had been married over 
5 years. There were no divorces, but one respond- 
ent checked her marital status as “separated.” 
Three of these graduates had been widows but had 
remarried. The majority of these young families 
had one or two children each (although one family 
had five children and three families each had four 
children). The majority of these women became 
mothers within the first two years of married life. 

A very small per cent of these married home 
economies graduates were employed outside of the 
home. Eleven per cent were employed full time, 
and 6 per cent were employed part time. The 17 
per cent who were employed were home economics 
teachers, dietitians, or secretaries. 

These women were living in both rural and urban 
environments, but the majority lived in urban areas. 
They had followed, to the greater extent, the pre- 
vailing trend of choosing a mate at least as old as, 
or two or three years older than, themselves. 

The husbands’ occupations were classified and 
found to be 47 per cent in professional and semipro- 
fessional positions; 17 per cent proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials; 15 per cent farmers; 9 per cent 
clerical workers; 8 per cent foremen; and 4 per cent 
in the Armed Services. 

Factors selected as affecting families. The one 
factor considered as most significant to the happi- 
ness and unity of these families was husband-wife 
relations. Eighty-three per cent indicated it was 
a source of outstanding strength, 9 per cent found 
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it a problem, 4 per cent felt it a problem and a 
strength, and 4 per cent checked it as neither. 

To more than 50 per cent of these families, 
parent-child relations, religion, morals, health, and 
personal characteristics each were thought to func- 
tion as a source of outstanding strength. 

Money and housing were the two most common 
sources of problems. Not only did they receive 
equal importance as being the source of problems 
but they also posed the most serious problems for 
the largest per cent of this group. 

Leisure ranked third as a problem factor and was 
followed in importance by health, other adults 
living with the family, and parent-child relations. 
Neighbors, community, and child-child relations 
were thought to be factors of little significance. 

A small per cent of these graduates wrote in 
factors that were affecting their families; these 
factors were: in-law interference, war, materialism, 
husband's occupation, social drinking, long periods 
of separation, and extent of parents’ education. 

Graduates’ recommendations. These women 
were unanimous in their belief that opportunity 
for study of family relations should be included 
in the curriculum for all other college women and 
men, as well as for those majoring in home eco- 
nomics. Their reasoning was based on the fact that 
the majority of college women and men are parents 
of tomorrow, and the happiness and unity within 
their future homes will depend upon their aware- 
ness of factors involved in a satisfying family life 
and upon their ability to meet the problems which 
normally arise. It was the consensus that all of the 
factors listed in the questionnaire were important 
and should receive attention in the college cur- 
riculum, but four of the factors were believed to be 
of outstanding significance for happy family life. 
These were: husband-wife relations, parent-child 
relations, management of time and finances, and 
the provision for the wise use of leisure. These 
findings seem to justify certain conclusions and 
implications. 


Conclusions and Implications 


A high percentage of home economics graduates 
are married. Regardless of how career-minded 
young college women may be, this study would 
seem to prove that within a relatively short time 
after graduation the majority of them find them- 
selves in the role of a wife and mother and experi- 
encing the importance of family well-being. 

Married home economics graduates believe edu- 
cation for family life is important. To home eco- 
nomics, which claims a primary concern for family 
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well-being, this has real implications. If home 
economics is to meet this challenge, emphasis will 
be placed on helping a student identify factors 
important in family life, understand why they are 
important to family well-being, and understand 
the behavior of herself and her associates as a 
background for her coming responsibilities. There 
is need to stimulate development of the attitudes 
which, more than anything else, will give the right 
start in marriage and make for happy family life. 

Home economics should help individuals iden- 
tify values and develop skill in human relation- 
ships. There is no doubt that many of the factors 
that are strengths or problems are one or the other 
because of the values which individuals hold as 
significant. In education for home and family 
living the role of values is very important. Home 
economics can help students to be aware of values, 
to define their values, and possibly to reconstruct 
them. Also, by learning the skill of problem-solv- 
ing they prepare themselves to make satisfactory 
life adjustments and to become constructive mem- 
bers of a family and a community. Skills in human 
relationships, too, are important because the hap- 
piness and unity within a home may depend upon 
the ability of each individual member to co-operate. 
These young homemakers emphasized the signifi- 
cance of home economies on the college level and 
challenged it to provide youth real experience in 
grappling with problems of family living. 

Potentialities of adult education need emphasis. 
It is difficult to understand the lack of response 
from these graduates as to the possibilities of edu- 
cation for family living through adult education 
programs. Whatever the reason for failure to 
respond may be, it does point up the need to stimu- 
late young college students to recognize the possi- 
bilities of continuous education and their respon- 
sibility for preparing for and giving leadership in 
their own communities. 
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UPERVISION can be effective to the extent 
that all concerned share in the process. This 
concept necessitates a shift in emphasis from 

thinking of supervision as something done to the 
teacher to believing that it is something done with 
the teacher and is actually teaching. The process 
is not a telling but a doing-with job. It is educa- 
tional leadership designed to achieve the curricu- 
lum planned in a community. The experience is 
not one involving only the teacher and the super- 
visor but one whose success is dependent upon 
the co-operative interaction of the teacher, the 
school administration, the pupils, the parents, and 
the supervisor. The responsibility of the super- 
visor is to help maintain the particular relationship 
of those concerned which will result in growth. 

Thus, a word picture which best describes an 
effective supervision program is all-out co-opera- 
tion—co-operation in which the teacher and the 
supervisor exchange valuable ideas which were 
gained through continuous growth and experience; 
co-operation in which the student and administra- 
tion join the team to contribute their wealth of 
knowledge from the standpoint of school, commu- 
nity, and family needs; and, finally, a co-operation 
which produces the most gratifying results from a 
program thoroughly planned together. These, as 
we would say, are deep resources which provide 
the various participants with an opportunity to 
share responsibilities in the seriousness of training 
boys and girls for real homemaking. Such co- 
operation establishes an assurance of a job well 
done and is truly an evidence of professional 
growth through an effective program of supervi- 
sion. 


Dynamic Supervision 
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A Shared Responsibility 


The specific role of the supervisor is to assume 
leadership and to co-operate with others in identi- 
fying and solving problems relative to the home- 
making department, school, and community in an 
over-all program of work. Mutual faith and con- 
fidence, coupled with a willingness to co-operate, 
pave the way toward a happy, successful program 
which will grow from visit to visit and from year 
to year. 

The type of supervision which will be discussed 
in this article has for its objective the realization 
of satisfying home and community living for fam- 
ily members. The obsolete supervisor, thank good- 
ness, who once so proudly performed inspectional 
and clerical functions gives way to the instruc- 
tional co-operator. This brand of supervision has 
for its target not reworking the teachers and es- 
tablishing uniformity but the full development 
of the learner. Its success or failure can be meas- 
ured in terms of learner behavior. It subscribes to 
no sét formulae. 

With these basic assumptions in mind, the posi- 
tive venture of supervision will be explored in re- 
lation to some of the personal and professional 
qualities and practices of the supervisor—and 
teacher—and how they may be put to work to 
achieve functional learning in home and family 
life education. 


Supervisors Have Obligations 


In the first place the supervisor is obligated to 
bring to those with whom she works a buoyant 
spirit which vibrates with the enthusiasm for the 
job of fostering creative leadership in home and 
family life education. She needs to be sure that 
no obstacle in the learning process is insurmount- 
able. Every day brings fresh and interesting chal- 
lenges. If her days are otherwise, she has chosen 
the wrong profession. She has a thorough under- 
standing of and real liking for the people con- 
cerned. In other words, the supervisor is obli- 
gated to love the life of her job. 

Further, she comes to the learning experience 
with fresh ideas and a confidence in her ability 
to perform in a wide range of activities. She 
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has a keen desire to push out the frontiers, free 
of prejudice and fear. She has the willingness 
to take ideas as well as to give them. Her job 
is not one of telling but one of suggesting. In her 
can be recognized tolerance for all ideas and a 
desire to let go those things deemed. unessential. 
She continuously looks critically at her own quali- 
ties and methods and weighs values and happen- 
ings. Successes and failures are shared with the 
teacher. All along the way she looks for evidence 
that the teacher is growing in self-reliance and 
independence in work. 

The growing supervisor is adaptable. In a tense 
classroom, she can easily shift to building morale. 
Often, very often, her eyes see not all they encom- 
pass. A sense of humor and basic democratic 
working techniques constitute adequate agenda for 
the day. 

Supervisors can be expected to be familiar with 
trends affecting home and family living in this 
country. These she must be able to communicate 
in simple, understandable language and inspire 
teachers to explore their possibilities. Teachers 
want, yes, even expect supervisors to be a step 
ahead of the populace but at the same time have 
the good judgment to work in the pertinent con- 
cerns of the immediate situation. 


We Work Together 


The supervisor accumulates a store of knowledge 
by carrying on a continuous program of explora- 
tion. Frequent conferences with the superintend- 
ent provide one means of becoming well informed. 
From consultants in various fields and from other 
supervisors, she may acquire an unlimited store 
of information. Of course, a professionally well- 
read supervisor, who is progressive in teaching 
techniques, is one who sees the school, community, 
teachers, and students in light of their needs. She 
depends on the accurate files and knowledge of the 
teacher, recognizing the important role the teacher 
plays in the community in the over-all educational 
program. 

A supervisor needs to remind herself constantly 
that there are usually several successful ways of 
doing a job and be willing to examine the merits 
of techniques which may be wholly unfamiliar to 
her. Somehow, also, she has to transfer to teach- 
ers the belief that progress is not synonymous with 
change and that one may make progress without 
always being in a state of change. In addition, 
both supervisor and teacher must recognize the 
part that objective evaluation plays in the grow- 
ing process. 
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The supervisor thrills at the sight of creativity, 
and yet must use tact and consideration as she 
guides herself and those involved in appraising its 
worth. To obtain honest, sincere, free exchange 
of ideas on the worth of any venture sometimes 
tries patience. In such a situation all convictions 
must be respected, and everyone must observe tol- 
erance for the thinking of each individual. At the 
same time, each must be thoroughly frank and 
sincere. 

To grow in the art of democratic leadership one 
must have opportunity to lead. The wise super- 
visor knows the teachers so well that she can seek 
out situations in which a particular individual may 
grow through participation. Even though the su- 
pervisor could accomplish a job in half the time, 
the teacher is encouraged and guided through the 
experience. Then full recognition is given to her 
successes. 


Establishing Teacher Self-Confidence 


The reality of family living is not only in the 
house and its location but is in the feeling and re- 
lationship within the family unit. And so it is with 
the homemaking teacher and her supervisor. The 
supervisor recognizes the teacher’s ability to make 
choices and accepts the rightness of her coworker’s 
judgment, thus establishing an unwavering confi- 
dence on the part of the teacher in the opportuni- 
ties that are hers. 

Edueators are now fairly certain that learning 
thrives in a warm, friendly, relaxed, permissive 
atmosphere. A teacher needs the support of those 
who really care whether she is growing in a happy 
situation. She needs to feel that the supervisor 
has confidence in her ability to do the job well. 
Abiding faith in her worth and in her understand- 
ing of the situation will give her courage to try 
the different. The wise supervisor assumes that 
all teachers wish to succeed. She exhibits the 
optimistic belief that her teachers want to grow 
and change for the better. She sees success, happi- 
ness, and teacher morale as “musts” on the job. 
In this situation the teacher can rest assured ,that 
no grading of her as a worker is taking place as 
a threat to her security. 


Teacher and Supervisor Are Peers 


A peer relationship of understanding between 
teacher and supervisor goes far toward assuring 
security in the two roles. Working as colleagues, 
the two can generate unusual individual power to- 
ward good teaching. Mutual respect for strengths 
and weaknesses sets the stage for critical evalua- 
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tion. The effective supervisor works hard to avoid 
any semblance of talking down or the so-called 
“getting down on the level of the teacher.” At 
all times she exemplifies a peer relationship. To 
each position is accorded dignity and respect. 
Supervisor and teacher each believes that the other 
is doing the job of her choosing. Each makes a 
unique contribution, the supervisor bringing much 
from experiences in many situations and the teacher 
having the advantage of day-to-day relationship 
with youth. Each position complements the other. 

Teacher education and supervision are synony- 
mous; teacher and supervisor each believes the 
other to be a constant friend who is capable and 
willing to do her part in producing good results 
in their mutual undertaking; and each is willing 
to accept the services of the other. 

As an example, let us consider Miss Jones, as 
we shall call her. Alert and energetic as she was, 
she still found certain problems facing her. (And 
is that not true of all teachers who do effective 
jobs?) Realizing that the situation, if not solved, 
could lead to frustration, she extended an invitation 
to her supervisor to visit her. She received courte- 
ous, prompt response, stating the date of the super- 
visor’s intended visit to her school. Miss Jones 
greeted her supervisor as a friend—for she was all 
that the word implies—and a friend from whom 
any person would be happy to receive guidance 
in solving her problems. 

After Miss Jones presented her situation in a 
thoroughly relaxed manner, she and her supervisor 
agreed that the students, as well as the school prin- 
cipal and superintendent, might lend valuable as- 
sistance, since a possible solution designed to pro- 
duce a truly workable atmosphere involved an im- 
provement of the physical condition of the depart- 
ment. Thus, the teacher-supervisor conference 
became a council, planning together for the im- 
provement of the over-all program with each 
group sympathetic to the other’s viewpoints. 

To be certain, Miss Jones was a teacher who ac- 
cepted her responsibilities and, in return, received 
many dividends in the satisfactions derived from 
performing her duties. She was stimulated by each 
responsibility and accepted the challenge as a means 
of further experimentation. However, without 
proper supervision, Miss Jones could not have been 
the resourceful teacher that she was; neither could 
she have been recognized as a teacher of creative 
ability, as one who attacked her problems with 
ease and confidence. Miss Jones had the inspiration 
and encouragement of her supervisor—a person who 
recognized the value of that feeling of “we-ness” 
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as she dealt with her teachers, always emphasizing 
the work to be done rather than the persons in- 
volved. This kind of sharing in responsibilities 
makes for better working relations between hap- 
pier individuals. 


Praise Helps 


No situation is void of at least one single good 
point. Often a well-deserved compliment ever so 
small but ever so sincerely given may spell the 
difference between success and failure in the 
teacher-supervisor relationship. It serves to spur 
the teacher on to experiment further. A bit of 
praise, to which all persons respond readily, likely 
will result in the teacher's trying twice as hard 
next time. 

Often a school administration is unaware of the 
achievement of teachers. Supervisors see to it that 
the administrators know about any recognition 
which the teachers have earned. Approval of a 
successful practice has its place in maintaining right 
relationships. Consider, for example, a teacher 
who within a short time has gained an enviable 
position because of her ability to shorten clothing 
construction processes. Her deftness at achieving 
outstanding results won for her approval and praise 
all along the way. 


Confidences Are Guarded 


Essential in the relationship likewise is the feeling 
of assurance on the part of the teacher that confi- 
dences will not be betrayed. She wants to know 
that her shortcomings will remain private property. 
A supervisor somehow wants to convince teachers 
that to her no problem is too small for considera- 
tion. Especially is this true with the beginning 
teacher or one who is new in a situation. Orienta- 
tion to the job becomes a shared job of the super- 
visor and the school working through its adminis- 
tration. 


Teachers Can Help Plan Visits 


Teachers are human, too. A surprise visit often 
nettles them. In some it breeds suspicion which 
has been known to lead to fear, dislike, and even 
antagonism. The surprise visit of the supervisor 
may result in nervous tension and loss of poise 
on the part of the teacher. Thus, much time is 
lost in the warming-up process. When the teacher 
knows of a visit, she is appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to collect her thoughts on ways to make 
the most of the time. She likes the consideration 
and courtesy paid her through advance notice of 
the visit; so does the school administration. 
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Teachers can know the purposes of visits with no 
loss of dignity. However, few can appreciate the 
visitor who settles in the back of the classroom 
and writes constantly for a full hour without sharing 
the subject. Contrast this procedure with one in 
which, for example, supervisor and teacher have 
planned to chart group response as a means of im- 
proving processes. Or consider what may happen 
to relationships if the supervisor quietly slips into 
the role of a group member. Even the memo- 
randum to the administration can be worked out 
co-operatively during the visit. Such a procedure 
will reduce misunderstandings or even hard feel- 
ings. If all are partners in the learning process, 
will there not be a strength in thinking through 
a co-operative report? 


Which Experience Is Yours? 

Why do some teachers fear supervision? Is it 
because their nervous systems have been shocked 
repeatedly by the collision of some theoretical con- 
cept of supervision and actual supervision that 
has been encountered? Is it because experience 
with supervisors has been contradictory to what 
was expected? 

The hovering over, or ready to pounce, idea does 
not coincide with modern educational theory, 
though many such fears may still exist. 

Democratic supervision is today’s ideal. The 
successful supervisor understands the purpose of 
democratic supervision and actually practices this 
democracy. Her experiences have been varied, 
for she, too, was once a teacher. Without teach- 
ers, there would be no demand for supervisors; 
with teachers, there is much demand for the sympa- 
thetic person who is capable from the standpoint 
of professional training and from the standpoint 
of promoting good relationship where superiority 
never enters the picture. 


Who Benefits? 

Evidences of good supervision are found: 

When the teacher is better able to clarify her goals; 
when her working picture is harmonious; when 
she better understands herself; or when she asks 
for help 

When the community benefits by the supervisor's 
understanding the needs of the school, co-operat- 
ing in the planning of activities which lead to the 
solution of its problems 

When the supervisor recognizes personality as an 
important factor in measuring success; when she 
promotes professional and social growth and has 
a better understanding of human relationships; 
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when she stimulates critical thinking and helps 
teachers plan an effective program of work 

When the superintendent is in sympathy with and 
has an understanding for the scope of work to 
be done, provides wholesome conditions, and 
assists in interpreting the program 


These Things We Believe 


The road sign to successful instructional pro- 
grams points to the avenue of sharing together in 
planning and execution of philosophies which are 
based on evident needs of all concerned. Through 
the leadership of the effective supervisor, the teacher 
is better able to evaluate her own work. Through 
the well-planned in-service program provided by 
the supervisor, the teacher is inspired with en- 
thusiasm and equipped with good techniques of 
instruction. A participant in a workshop, for ex- 
ample, gains security from her belief that she is 
better able to serve her students, school, and com- 
munity; she gains security from conversations with 
other teachers in her own field of work and security 
from the feeling that she has grown professionally. 

It has been said that improving practices and 
standards of living is an important function of 
education and one way in which progress in a 
democracy takes place. As home economists, we 
should take pride in the fact that many have 
complimented the homemaking teacher with hav- 
ing made a real contribution in this respect, train- 
ing youth and adults for better family living. 
With teachers alone this could not have been true. 
Only through proper guidance of an effective leader 
has this been possible. 

Indeed, dynamic supervision is a planning and 
working together, and a sharing with others in the 
satisfaction of any degree of success; or accepting 
a rightful portion of responsibility when failures 
occur, realizing that these can and must be used 
for further experimentation. The never-give-up 
spirit is of utmost importance, for there is surely 
some method for solving any problem which may 
arise. Thus, a feeling of dissatisfaction one day is 
an excellent challenge for a new try with a new 
day. All concerned need the kind of patience which 
is salted with impatience if progress in learning 
is delayed too long. The sharing together process 
is the key to eventual success. 

The supervisor is the working definition of super- 
vision. She is one who practices her philosophy in 
a cheerful, inspiring manner. Good supervisor- 
teacher relations can produce the happy working 
conditions which are necessary forces for profes- 
sional morale. Supervision can be fun. 
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ACH new textile fiber emerging from the 

research laboratory into its initial contact 

with consumer goods is introduced with a 
brand new combination of adjectives describing its 
anticipated performance. Almost the only wording 
common to all is the designation “wonder fiber.” To 
the homemaker, the words “wonder fiber” often 
mean, “I wonder if it is all they say it is.” It is, to 
her, sometimes difficult indeed to know what to 
believe and what to take with a grain of salt. 

How much more confusion would result if the 
natural fibers were to be promoted with equal en- 
thusiasm and in a similar way? For example, we 
might be greeted with the slogans: “Have you 
caught on to cotton?” “Let’s cotton to cotton.” 
“Cotton was the wonder fiber in the days of the 
Pharaohs.’ Cotton—so variable in texture, appear- 
ance, and feel that with special finishes it, in turn, 
san be made to resemble most, if not all, of our new 
synthetics. 

The wool growers might adopt the slogans: 
“Wool, nature’s b st covering for ewe and you.” 
“The highest praise for a synthetic textile is that 
it is wool-like—so why not use wool.” “Wool—the 
original flame-resistant fiber.” Producers could go 
on with other catch phrases, pointing out advantages 
wool has over synthetics in some end-uses. 


Impact of Finishes 


To the textile picture, we must add the complexity 
of the special finishes applied both to the natural 
fibers and to the man-made fibers in order to give 
them physical and chemical properties quite foreign 
to the untreated fibers themselves. The Daily News 
Record, in the latest annual summary featuring 
textile finishes (issue of September 6, 1951), listed 
578 textile finishes in use at present. Not all of these 
are end-use finishes but are designed to facilitate 
weaving or other processing. Many of them were 
adaptable to several different textile fibers, and, 
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according to the claims of the manufacturers, 429 
of these were adaptable to viscose rayon and 42! to 
cotton. The other textile fibers could be finished by 
fewer numbers of finishes as follows: 


Acetate 314s Silk 118 
Nylon 238 Acrylic fiber (Orlon) 118 
Linen 203. ~=—- Polyester fiber (Dacron) 100 
Wool 199 Dynel 99 


Just as many of these finishes were suitable for more 
than one fiber, they were claimed to give more than 
one simultaneous beneficial effect to the fiber. List- 
ing these effects alphabetically, the following figures 
indicate the number of times each benefit was 
claimed for the listed textile finishes: 


Abrasion resistance was claimed for 85 different finishes 


Absorbency improved 416 


Antiseptic 29 

Antistatic 32 (Most of these were probable 
finishes for improving process- 
ing.) 

Color fastness 108 (They did not state against 


what condition this color 
fastness improvement was 
claimed.) 


Crease resistant 88 (But how much and for how 
long!) 
Dry cleanable 253 (Presumably meaning perma- 


nent to dry cleaning but how 
about wet cleaning?) 
Durable 260 (Durable to what and for 
how long was not disclosed.) 
Flame resistant 25 
Imparts crispness 118 


Improves drape (Subjective evaluation usu- 


ally.) 

Improves hand 313 (Subjective evaluation usu- 
ally.) 

Inhibits gas fading 56 

Light fast 106 (Just how light fast or to 
what test was not disclosed.) 

Lintless 47 

Lustrous 53 

Mercerized 17 

Mildew resistant 68 

Moth resistant 30 (Carpet beetle larva is more 


voracious and tougher to 
handle.) 

(Presumably the other 323 
finishes impart odor to the 
goods; or do they?) 
Perspiration resistant 100 

Renewable 96 (Obviously not durable.) 


Odorless 
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Shrinkage resistant 130 

Slip resistant 

Stain resistant... 76 

Stretch and sag resistant 86 

Wash fast..............157 (What condition of washing: 
with bleach, at the boil, auto- 
matic washer, with synthetic 
detergent, or just washable by 
hand?) 

Waterproof 29 

Water repellent 90 

Wilt reducing M 

Now, if we are going to have not one fiber but 
blends of two or more in a trade-mark named fabric, 
and if we are going to have not just one finish but 
several which might be added in succession to give 
a fabric a wide variety of improved physical proper- 
ties such as flame resistance, water repellency, crease 
resistance, improved drape and hand, improved di- 
mensional stability (nonshrink and nonstretching), 
the list of names of fibers and processes would con- 
found the most painstaking customer. The list of 
process names, of which the manufacturers may be 
justly proud, would cause the tag to resemble the 
registration genealogy of a thoroughbred dog being 
proposed for membership in the American Kennel 
Club; but just as the disposition, ease of training, 
and behavior of the animal are not revealed by these 
registration papers, the performance of the fabric 
in service would not be disclosed by a listing of all 
its genealogical names. 

I have no intention of minimizing the importance 
of fiber names except to say that their very number, 
added to the complexity of names of fabric construc- 
tions and of finishing processes, makes a customer 
more and more confused. There are romance and 
excitement when a new fiber is presented because 
each new one may be the long-awaited perfect fiber 
for all end-use or service conditions. The name of 
the fiber is something that the customer remembers 
for good or for bad, depending upon the experience 
she has had with the fiber. This, in itself, should 
be a caution to overexcitable producers who, in their 
initial enthusiasm, steer some of these new fibers 
into end-uses for which they are not suited. Custo- 
mers will remember for a long time this kind of bad 
experience with a new fiber, and they may avoid it 
in excellent fabrics for many years as a result. Dis- 
appointment stored up against the traditional fibers 
and with rayon may, on the other hand, make many 
consumers more receptive to trying out the new 
synthetics. We know from experience how best 
to handle, wash, clean, and use the older fibers; but 
we will not be so familiar with the new problems 
involved with caring for today’s and tomorrow’s 
synthetics. It is perhaps unfair to place all the 
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blame for overspreading the end-uses of new plas- 
ties entirely on the yarn or fiber producers, because 
the manufacturers of consumer goods, like their 
customers, have been waiting for a perfect fiber. 
Ali are rightly anxious to try the new filaments; 
but if they had read the technical data supplied by 
the producer, they might have realized that the new 
fiber was totally unsuited for certain fabric con- 
structions or for the end-use item to which the 
manufacturer hoped to put this new material. 
Another complication has been that if a certain 
amount of new synthetic, such as nylon, adds to 
the durability of wool and rayon suiting blend, 
manufacturers wonder if perhaps it will be possible 
to cut the nylon percentage down and still use the 
same label. The fact that they might run afoul of 
the wool labeling act has probably discouraged this 
practice in fabrics containing wool, but we have had 
rayons and cottons to which such small percentages 
of nylon have been added that it could not possibly 
have any effect on the durability of the weave. The 
opposite trend is sometimes encountered in textile 
finishes. For example, if a small amount of resin 
finish imparts crease resistance and crispness to a 
fabric and improves its ability to hold its dyestuff 
for the desired number of washings or cleanings, 
more of the finish might make the effect even better 
and longer lasting. As a matter of fact, an excessive 
amount of crease-resistant resin finish very often 
so reduces the durability of the fabric from the 
standpoint of wear and abrasion that the garment 
goes into holes before it is cleaned or washed once. 
This all emphasizes the need for fabric facts. 
These facts, if they are to benefit the ultimate con- 
sumer, the retailer, the garment manufacturer, and 
in the long run the processor and the maker of the 
resin filament, must be in terms of how a particu- 
lar fabrie and finish combination will stand up for 
a specific end-use. By this I mean that standards 
of performance for women’s dress fabrics, for bath- 
ing suits, for children’s play clothes. for men’s suits 
and slacks, for boys’ jeans, for hosiery, for blankets 
and bedding should all be explored and given in sim- 
ple terms. This should be done regardless of the 
fiber type and regardless of the name of the finish. 
The names would be supplementary information, 
but the facts should be the real basis for customer 
selection. It is not enough that the article have a 
certain kind of performance to laboratory testing 
when new. There should be some kind of guaran- 
teed permanence to repeated cycles of washing or 
cleaning. These are really the only measures we 
have of expected cycles of usage in the hands of 
the customer. A finish that imparts the desired 
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physical characteristic that makes the fabric wanted 
by the customer in the first place should have as 
good permanence in use as the dyestuff or any other 
quality by which the article was first judged and 
found to be acceptable. 

It is not necessary that all fabrics intended for 
any end-use should be processed for the maximum 
performance so far as light fastness, durability, 
crease resistance, or other factors are concerned. 
As a matter of fact, many customers may wish to 
buy on price and depend upon their past experi- 
ence and ingenuity in caring for fabrics to protect 
them against unusual exposures to color- or texture- 
damaging elements. Even under the Rayon Stand- 
ards the percentage of rayons produced and manu- 
factured to meet these specific end-use requirements 
will be small, but customers should have the op- 
portunity to buy fabries guaranteed to meet cer- 
tain minimum service conditions as established by 
laboratory tests designed to forecast their perform- 
ance in actual consumer use. 


Advances in Fact Development 


We have some steps in this direction. The re- 
cently amended Federal Trade Commission Fair 
Trade Practice Rules for rayon and acetate resulted 
from the confusion in the old rules which grouped 
regenerated cellulose rayon with acetate rayon (cel- 
lulose acetate). These two fibers are so widely 
apart in their physical and chemical properties that 
only after many disappointments and many com- 
plaints to retailers did some customers realize that 
these two fibers were different and required differ- 
ent care, laundering, and pressing. 

A very significant step in this direction of factual 
labeling is found in the Rayon Standards spon- 
sored by the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion and processed through sectional committee L-22 
of the American Standards Association. [See the 
January 1952 JourNat, p. 28.] These Rayon Stand- 
ards are at present being studied by the Standards 
Council of the American Standards Association. 
The only modification in wording that is indicated 
at present is that, under the new Federal Trade 
Commission rules for rayon and acetate, this 
particular standard should have revised wording 
to include acetate because that fiber was in- 
cluded in the original standards as a “rayon.” An 
integral part of these Rayon Standards will be a 
certification procedure. Of benefit to the customer, 
the dry cleaner or laundry, and to the distributor 
will be distinctive markings permanently sewn into 
the garment identifying for the life of the article 
the method by which it can be cleaned. In other 
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words, a permanent label disclosing the end-use 
item Standard number (for example, AS 22.1.7— 
Woven dress fabric) in green lettering would indi- 
cate that the garment could be washed by home or 
commercial methods at a temperature up to 165° F. 
The Standard number appearing in amber or yellow 
would indicate that the garment should be washed 
by hand or commercially at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 105° F. The Standard number in red would 
indicate that the garment should be dry-cleaned or 
wet-cleaned but not laundered. You see here an 
example of gradation of color or finish permanence 
to permit a wider range of colors in high style gar- 
ments that, in use, will have less wear and require 
less severe cleaning procedures than garments in- 
tended for hard wear. 

Recognizing the importance of rayon fabrics and 
acetate fabrics in today’s economy, this is a real 
forward step in providing producer, distributor, 
and consumer with a common understanding of the 
appropriate end-use for a wide variety of fabric 
constructions. It is limited, though, to rayon or 
acetate fabries, that is to say, fabrics containing 50 
per cent or more of these fibers. No other class or 
kind of fiber has behind it as constructive an edu- 
cational program. 

The wool-labeling law specifies the kind or kinds 
of wool present and requires that they be listed in 
the order of the quantities present in the mixture. 
It applies to any fabric composed of wool fibers, 
either alone or in blends, with reprocessed or reused 
wool, or with other textile fibers. There is no guid- 
ance for the customer on anticipated performance 
of any of these fabrics in use. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council has 
three programs intended to help the homemaker in 
her selection of goods as a customer and in her care 
of these goods. Of particular importance to con- 
sumer groups is the program of the Teacher-Retailer 
Cooperation Committee which has set up a method 
whereby home economics teachers and home demon- 
stration agents can enlist the co-operation of local, 
county, or state-wide retailers in presenting mer- 
chandise facts of benefit to the teaching programs 
or for the retailers to approach the teachers. The 
National Consumer-Retailer Council has also de- 
veloped film strips on the qualities of numerous 
items of textile merchandise and radio recordings 
devoted to customer and distributor relations. 

The technical societies, such as the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
American Association of Textile Technologists, and 
the American Society for Testing Materials, recog- 
nize this problem acutely as they strive to make 
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their laboratory test methods more truly represent- 
ative of consumer-use experience. These laboratory 
test methods are those to which our newly christened 
fibers are first put before they go on the market. 
Strength, abrasion resistance, flexibility, warmth re- 
tention, flammability, wash fastness of colors, light 
fastness of colors, perspiration effect, moisture ab- 
sorbency, water repellency—these and many other 
tests and ratings are given to the new as well as to 
the established or specially finished fibers and fab- 
rics. The problem is to translate these test methods 
into consumer end-use experience. This difficulty 
faced us in the development of the Rayon Stand- 
ards and will continue to plague us as the effects 
of the new detergents, new bleaches, new washing 
and drying equipment continue to present us with 
new problems in the laboratory which may fore- 
shadow many new kinds of complaints in service. 

We know in the laboratory the characteristics of 
nylon, Dacron, Orlon, Dynel, and Vicara—some of 
our newer synthetic fibers. We know much less 
about their performance in fabrics, particularly 
when blended with other fibers. We can say of 
nylon, Dacron, Orlon, and Dynel that they are syn- 
thetic resins of various types, all of them having 
very low moisture absorbency; that all are, there- 
fore, quite soil resistant; that they wash well and, 
since they absorb very little moisture, they are 
fast drying. They all have certain electrostatic 
properties which may or may not be objectionable, 
depending upon the humidity of the environment in 
which they are worn and upon individuals’ reac- 
tions to sparks of static. Nylon appears to be the 
most resistant of all these when it comes to abra- 
sion. Orlon has phenomenal resistance to sunlight 
which nylon and the others, as well as our natural 
fibers, do not have. Orlon and Dacron staple are 
the most wool-like of all the synthetics and blend 
themselves magnificently in women’s and men’s 
suitings that require very infrequent pressing. 
Water, however, seeps through them almost in- 
stantly, not through absorbency but due to wick- 
ing or traveling of the moisture along the outside 
of the fibers. Dynel, too, is like wool and in brushed 
fabric such as men’s socks and blankets offers a 
truly shrinkproof, mothproof fabrie with greater 
durability and warmth retention than some wools. 
I might add that all these fibers are thermoplastic, 
that is, they are melted by a hot iron or by the ac- 
cidental contact with a live ash from a cigarette or 
pipe. Vicara is a protein fiber derived from corn 
or zein. It is generally not used alone but in blends 
of wool and/or rayon. It is warm and lustrous but 
has too low wet strength to be used alone. 
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Consumer Responsibility in Fact Finding 


In pleading for fabric facts, the consumer must 
not be blind to her own responsibilities. There is 
no perfect fiber for all end-uses. There is no per- 
fect blend of fibers for all kinds of garments. No 
one in the textile-producing business nor in retail- 
ing nor in the evaluation of these new products for 
consumer use knows as much as any individual 
customer knows about what she expects her new 
purchase to do, the service to which she expects to 
put it, the kind of cleaning or laundering she expects 
to use, and what standards she has set up in the 
past on the basis of her previous experience. She is 
the unknown factor we all try to analyze. How 
permanent does she expect colors to be? How many 
washings does she expect of a house dress or a 
man’s shirt? Does she object to bleeding of color 
in blue jeans or brightly dyed corduroys? These 
opinions of our customers are a vital part of any 
facts program industry may develop. 

The customer must realize that often the fabric 
construction plays a greater part in the durability, 
comfort, warmth, fit, and draping quality than does 
the kind of fiber. Just because a new fiber has a 
better reputation for resistance to wear than an 
older fiber is no reason to assume that it will be 
longer-lasting in all fabrie constructions. As a 
matter of fact, the slipperiness of most of our syn- 
thetics makes them more prone to yarn shifting and 
to seam failures than the natural fibers of greater 
unevenness of configuration. 

More and more technical work is being carried 
out on the whys of fabric comfort and of the rat- 
ings of various fabrics as far as the physiological 
effect on the individual is concerned. By this I 
mean that there is fundamental research on why 
certain fabrics are warmer than others and by how 
much; why certain fibers enable a standard fabric 
construction to retain its warmth through longer 
service life and in cleanings than others will do; why 
certain fibers permit greater air flow through fab- 
ries of seemingly the same construction; why body 
moisture is more easily carried away by some fibers 
even though they do not have such good moisture 
absorption characteristics as some of their com- 
petitors. All these factors and others are now being 
studied. The findings will be of distinct benefit to 
the customer who wants to be an informed con- 
sumer. They will help this customer who under- 
stands her own use requirements and who learns 
to buy according to fabric facts and is not deluded 
and possibly disappointed by the romance and ex- 
citement of wonder fibers. 
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Dolph Zubick, Seattle 


Margaret Cynthia Warning 
Fifth Effie 1. Raitt Fellow 


Mary Ann Morris 
Tenth Omicron Nu Fellow 


Effie I. Raitt and Omicron Nu Awards 


Florence Fallgatter, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, announces that 
Margaret Cynthia Warning and Mary Ann Morris 
have been awarded the Effie I. Raitt and the 
Omicron Nu fellowships for advanced research in 
home economics for 1952-53. 

Miss Warning, who has been granted the Effie I. 
Raitt fellowship, is an assistant professor of home 
economies (clothing) at the University of Wash- 
ington. She plans to continue work towards her 
PhD at Michigan State College, studying in four 
areas: textiles and clothing, anthropology, social 
psychology, and research methods. Miss Warn- 
ing’s tentative problem for research is an investiga- 
tion of the relationship between satisfaction and 
success in work (indicated by employment and 
promotions) and the personal appearance, clothing, 
and grooming of women who work. 

Part of Miss Warning’s study for her MA degree 
in home economics education was conducted under 
the direction of Effie I. Raitt at the University of 
Washington. 

Mary Ann Morris, who has been awarded the 
Omicron Nu fellowship for 1962-53, holds an MS 
degree from the University of California at Los 
Angeles and was an instructor in the School of 
Home Economics, University of Minnesota, for a 
year before beginning her work on her doctorate 


there. The problem under consideration for her 
thesis research is a study of the thermal transmis- 
sion and other related properties of various combi- 
nations of coatings, interlinings, and linings used 
for winter outer garments and the influence of 
abrasion and dry-cleaning on these properties. Her 
research will be conducted under the direction of 
Ethel L. Phelps. 

The Effie I. Raitt fellowship fund was established 
by the faculty of the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Washington after Miss Raitt’s 
death in 1945. AHEA administers the fund and 
names the recipient of the annual award. 

The Omicron Nu research fellowship is awarded 
in alternate years. It carries no restrictions as to 
the phase of home economics to be chosen by the 
candidate. The privilege of choosing the recipient 
has been granted to the AHEA. Doretta Schlaphoff 
of the University of Nebraska has served on the 
1951-52 fellowship awards committee as liaison 
with Omicron Nu. 

Edna Meske of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara is chairman of the AHEA fellow- 
ship awards committee. Other members are: Anna 
Carol Fults, Florida State University; Starley M. 
Hunter, University of Missouri; Lela O’Toole, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
and Martha Potgieter, University of Connecticut. 
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9am-—5 p.m. Meeting of AHEA executive 
board 
(Board also meets Sunday) 


1-9:30 p.m. Registration 
1:30-6:30 p.m. Meeting of state presidents 
2-5 p.m. Committee meetings 
8 p.m. Program-of-work committee 
Evening: New Jersey Home Economics As- 
sociation Open House and 
Boardwalk Promenade 
College clubs Open House 


UESDAY 


8S am—5 p.m. Registration 

8:30 am-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 

10 a.m. General opening session: 
Speaker, Dettev W. Bronk 

12:15 p.m. Anniversary luncheon honoring 

exhibitors 

24 p.m. Consumer interests meeting with 
family economics-home man- 
agement division 

Housing and household equip- 

ment division meeting 

4-5:30 pm. Committee meetings 

7 p.m. College clubs buffet 

8 p.m. Division meetings 


EDNESDAY 


7:30 a.m. Omicron Nu breakfast 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener: Cotonet Ep 
OverEND 

9:30 am. General session: Speakers, 
Leonarp Mayo, Hazer Kyrk 

11:15 am. Discussion groups meet under 
direction of Laurence J 

244 p.m. Discussion group meetings 

6 p.m. Alumnae dinners 


HURSDAY 


7:30 a.m. Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfasts 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener: Mrs. Luoyp Waite 

9:30 a.m. Department meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2 pm. AHEA business and council meeting 

7:00 p.m. International dinner—Associa- 

tion awards 


RIDAY 


8 am.-2 p.m. Registration 
8:30 a.m-3:30 p.m. Exhibits 
8:30 am. Eye opener: Patrick W. Garner 
and College Clubs 
9:30 a.m. General session: Speaker, Mrs. 
Joun G. Lee 
Findings of discussion groups 
Summary of general sessions 
Epxna P. Amipon 
11:10 a.m. Division business meetings 
12:14 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2 pm. Research and trends meetings 
College clubs department meeting 
3:45 p.m. Council meeting 


(State presidents and executive board meet- 
ings will be held Saturday.) 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM | 
| General Sessions 


alues in Family Life 


ATLANTIC CITY JUNE 24-27 


Keynoting the forty-third meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association, Detley W. Bronk, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, is to 
speak on the worth of the individual in a demo- 
cratic society at the first general meeting. 

The peculiar worth attachdd to the individual in 
our society-——and this means families, too—is the 
starting point from which we develop our recog- 
nition of the fundamental values in family life. 
The part that home economists as professional per- 
sons and as individuals can play in strengthening 
these fundamental values forms the theme for this 
year’s annual meeting. 

At the Wednesday morning general meeting, 
Hazel Kyrk and Leonard W. Mayo will discuss 
ways in which the modern family can strengthen 
its fundamental values despite economic pressures 
and ways in which the ethical and spiritual values 
may be strengthened. 

Group discussion meetings on Wednesday after- 
noon will continue the theme. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, president of the League of 
Women Voters of the U. S., the principal speaker 
at the Friday morning general session, is to climax 
the four-day development of the theme with an 
address on “The Family in Our Democratic 
Society.” 

“[ Fight for Tomorrow” by Ed. Overend, Lt. 


Mrs. Lloyd White 


Kline's Studio 


Ed. Overend 


Detlev W. Bronk 


Colonel, U. 8. Marine Corps Reserve, promises to 
be an inspiring eye opener for Wednesday morning. 
On Thursday, Mrs. Lloyd White will open our eyes 
with a dramatic presentation, “Hats—What’s under 
Them.” Patrick W. Gainer, associate professor of 
English at West Virginia University, who is widely 
known as a lecturer and singer of folk songs, and 
members of the AHEA college clubs department 
will present folk songs of West Virginia at the 
Friday morning eye opener. 

In addition to the general sessions, eye openers, 
and the discussion group meetings, the divisions and 
departments will have their regular business meet- 
ings and programs as well as a number of research 
seminars and professional trends meetings. 

At the final AHEA council meeting (open to all 
members of the Association) Florence Fallgatter, 
Iowa State College, will conclude her two-year 
term as president of the Association and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sweeney Herbert, McCall’s Magazine, will be 
installed as president for 1952-54. A new vice- 
president and treasurer of the Association, elected 
this year, will assume office at the same meeting. 

At an International Dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning, the Association's international guests will be 
honored and announcement made of the awards 
of fellowships, scholarships, and of the Borden 
Award. 


Mrs. John G. Lee 


Bradford Bachrach 


Pa 
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Research 


A Preliminary Report on Space Requirements 


for the Home Laundry 


Miss McCullough is an assistant professor of 
housing research in the department of home 
economics at the University of Illinois. 


HIS study was made to determine the 

amount of space needed to accommodate 

and use the various kinds of equipment 
available for the home laundry. The results are 
needed particularly in planning present-day houses 
where the trend is toward compactness and the 
elimination of basements. 

Two kinds of measurements were involved in 
the study: those for the equipment used and those 
for the worker carrying on the laundering process. 
The most emphasis was given to the correlation 
of space needs with the size and work habits of 
the homemaker. 

The equipment. The equipment used consisted 
of four washing machines (a single-tub nonauto- 
matic, a twin-tub nonautomatic, a top-opening 
automatic, and a front-opening automatic), an elec- 
trie dryer, an electric ironer, two portable laundry 
tubs, an ironing board, two drying racks, a pair 
of curtain stretchers, a clothes basket, and a counter 
five feet in length. In addition to the large equip- 
ment, miscellaneous small equipment and various 
laundry supplies were included. Three large-size 
sheets were used for the laundering load. 

The washing machines, dryer, and ironer were 
the largest size for each type on the market at 
the time the study was made. 

The co-operators. Four homemakers of various 
sizes were chosen to carry on the laundering process. 
They were ranked according to body thickness 
and width from smallest to largest, and designated 
as co-operators A, B, C, and D. No one of these 
co-operators fitted the measurements given for 
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standard dress sizes, but they purchased ready-to- 
wear dresses as follows: A, size 14; B, size 1644; 
C, size 1814; and D, size 46. 
Twenty-seven body measurements, 
weight, various heights, widths, thicknesses, lengths, 
and girths, were taken of each co-operator. Meas- 
urement was also made of the space each needed 
for walking, turning, stooping, carrying a basket, 
arising from a seated position, and for passing 


including 


another person. 

In order to find the rating in size of the co- 
operators compared with women as a whole, their 
heights, bust girths, and hip girths were corre- 
lated with the measurements of 10,042 women re- 
corded in the O’Brien and Shelton Study. The 
cumulative per cent (the summation of per cents 
up to that which the co-operator represented) for 
each of these measurements for each co-operator 
was computed. Table 1 shows the results of this 
rating. 


TABLE | 


The cumulative per cent rating of co-operators when compared 
with women as a whole in stature, bust, and hip measurements 


| STATURE BUST HIP 
inches | cumulatwe inches | cumulative | inches cumulatwe 

per cent per cent per cent 

A | 6 | | 33 | 4.2 / 38 | 585 

B | 62 | 471 | 36 | 706 | 39 | 69.5 

c | 6 | 6.7 | 99 | 86.3 | | 843 

D 67 97.5 | 44 97.5 | 46 | 97.9 


Most of the measurements of the three smaller 
women fell within the median size range of women 


*Rurn O'Brren and C. SHetton. Women’s 
Measurements for Garment and Pattern Construction. U.S 


Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. No. 454, Dec. 1941. 
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as a whole, with an approximate range of 35 to 85 
in cumulative per cents. The largest co-operator 
came in the largest size range and represented ap- 
proximately 98 cumulative per cent of all women. 


Experimental Procedure 


Each assembly of laundry equipment, such as 
washing machine, laundry tubs, and basket, was 
set up for use, following the recommended sequence 
for the arrangement of the equipment and allowing 
the recommended space for installation. Before the 
measuring was started, the co-operator carried on 
the complete laundering process for the piece of 
equipment being studied in order to become familiar 
with its use. The recommended laundry procedure 
for the use of the equipment was followed, but the 
co-operator worked—stood, stooped, picked up the 
basket—in the way most natural for her. 

When the measuring started, a portable wall sec- 
tion was placed clese to the equipment and the 
co-operator edged into place. As she worked, the 
wall was pushed back until the maximum space 
needed was reached, then the distance between the 
equipment and the wall was measured with a steel 
tape. Each step in the use of the equipment was 
repeated six times or more, until at least 50 per 
cent of the trials gave a uniform measurement. 
This was the distance recorded as that needed for 
each step by the particular co-operator who was 
carrying on the laundering process. 

Records of all space requirements were kept in 
table form. A complete photographie record also 
was kept of three of the co-operators for each step 
in the use of each assembly of equipment. When 
the final space requirements were determined, a 
diagram of the floor area used was made for each 
assembly of equipment, as shown in figures 1 
through 13. 


Results 


The space required by the four co-operators in 
carrying on the laundering process showed that 
there was no consistent relationship between the 
size of the co-operator and the space used. In 
many instances work habits and body use, not size, 
were the determining factors. Co-operator C, for 
example, who ranked next to the largest in body 
thickness and width, in most instances used less 
space than co-operators A and B, the two women 
who were smallest in girth. Co-operator C always 
stood close to the equipment and held her elbows 
close to her body while she worked. The fact that 
she was short could not be the explanation because 
co-operator B, the shortest of the women, fre- 
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D, on the other hand, not only was the largest in 
size but also stood back from the equipment while 
working, raising her elbows, and in general used 
space uneconomically. 

Because of the lack of consistency in the space 
required by the three smallest women, it was de- 
cided to use the greatest distance between equip- 
ment and wall required by any one of the three as 
the minimum recommended space for the area 
around each piece of equipment. This would be 
adequate for up to 85 per cent of all women, ac- 
cording to the cumulative per cents that are shown 
in table 1. 

The space requirements for co-operator D were 
used for the mazrimum needed. This was logical 
because she represented 98 per cent of all women 
in size and also used space uneconomically. 

Table 2 gives the results of this study with the 
minimum recommended and the marimum needed 
space requirements for the use of typical equipment 
for the home laundry. 


Some Conclusions 


The difference in the minimum recommended and 
the maximum needed space requirements for the 
various steps in the laundering process varies from 
two inches to seven inches. A difference of four 
inches appears most frequently. As the basis for 
house design, it is important to provide for at least 
the minimum measurements recommended in order 
to insure adequate space for the majority of 
women. 

Work habits appear to play as important a part 
as body height, thickness, and width in the differ- 
ence in space requirements for different people. The 
whole subject of space requirements for activities 
is complicated and needs research in physics, physi- 
ology, anthropology, and psychology for scientific 
explanations. 

Significant differences in over-all space require- 
ments for laundry equipment in use are shown in 
the space needed for the use of automatic washing 
machines compared with that required for non- 
automatic machines. Two and one-half times as 
much space is required for the use of a single-tub 
nonautomatic washing machine and two portable 
tubs as for a comparable size automatic machine 
which is used without tubs. Translated into dollars, 
this means that the cost saved in square feet of 
floor space ($15 per square foot, median figure for 
the Midwest) needed to use an automatic machine 
compared with that for the use of a nonautomatic 
machine is sufficient to pay for approximately one 
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fig. 3. Auto wasuing 
Now AUTOMATIC WASHING MACUINL, TOP- OPENING 


MACHINE, SINGLE TUB fi, 2. NONAUTOMATIC WASWING MACHING, TWIN TUBS 
MAX. 6'-6"*6"3" MIN. S40" MAX. 9-3" MIN. 6-7" 


COUNTER 


— ——4 


| 
| 
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$i. 7 Sorting countee 
fiz. 6. Liecteic MAL 
MAX. MIN. 


fig.4. Automatic fi. 5. peyee 
WASHING MACHINE, MAX MIN 
FRONT= OPENING 
MAXS AAS 


CURTAIN $14.10. Singre 
fig. & Crowes RACK MAK. MIN. LAUNDRY TUB 


MAX MIN 6-6 


imi 


$2.12. BOARD ONLY 
MAX. 5-9" *4-0° MIN. 


fig. Dousie Tubs 


Max MIN. 5-2" + 


$14.13. leoning Board, 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLY 
MAX 
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TABLE 2 


Summary of space requirements for laundry equipment in use 


Right Side Front 


EQUIPMENT 


Min- Max- Min- 
imum | imum | imum 


Nonautomatic washing machine (sin- i 22” 
gle tub), 2 laundry tubs, 1 basket on 


stool 


Nonautomatic washing machine (twin- 
tub), 2 laundry tubs, 1 basket on 
floor 


Automatic washing machine (top-open- 
ing), basket 


Automatic washing machine (front- 
opening), basket 


Electric dryer, basket 

Electric ironer, rotary, basket, chair 
Sorting counter, basket 

Clothes rack, basket 

Curtain stretcher, basket 

Laundry tub (single), basket 
Laundry tub (double), basket 
Ironing board only 


Ironing board, basket, hanging rack, 18” 
floor rack, table 


and a half new automatic washing machines. This 
may be a significant factor in the planning and 
equipping of small homes. 

When applying the space requirements deter- 
mined in this study for individual pieces of equip- 
ment to complete laundry assemblies, certain ad- 
justments will need to be made. The kind of equip- 
ment combined, the sequence and the arrangement 
of the equipment, and the main traffic way in the 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
Left Side Back Total 


Minmum Maximum 


Min- Max Min- Max- 
Recommended Needed 


imum imum imum imum 


8'6"x6'3" 
53 sq ft 


7'8"x5'10" 
45 sq ft 


22” | 27” 


9'3"x6'11" 
64 sq ft 


8'6"x6'7" 
56 sq ft 


3/10°x5'5” 
21 aq ft 


18 sq ft 
3'7°x5'9” 


21 sq ft 


3°7"x5'4" 
19 sq ft 
3°9"x5'5” 


20 sq ft 


3'6"x5'1" 
18 sq ft 
5'7°x5'6" 


31 sq ft 


5'7°x5'2” 
29 sq ft 
5'0°x5'0" 
25 sq ft 


50" x4'8" 
23.5 sq ft 
9'7"x5'2” 
49.5 sq ft 


O'3"x4'11" 
45.5 sq ft 

7'10"x4'6" 
| 35 aq ft 


7'10"x4'3” 
33 sq ft 
3'2°x4'0" 
12.5 sq ft 


| 3'5°x4'3" 
14.5 sq ft 
5'5"x4'3" 


23 aq ft 


5'2°x4'0" 
20.5 sq ft 
5'9"x4'0" 
23 sq ft 


5'9"x3'9” 

21.5 sq ft 

| 7°3°x6'3” 
45 sq ft 


7'3°x6'0" 
43.5 sq ft 


room will be determining factors in establishing 
the final space pattern. The total space required 
may not be the sum of the space required for indi- 
vidual pieces of equipment. For example, one ac- 
tivity space may serve two pieces of equipment if 
they are placed opposite each other. The important 
point to remember is not to assign less space for 
the use of each piece of equipment than the mini- 
mum recommended. 


Congratulations to 23 State Associations 


To continue our membership report in the May JournaL: Virginia and D. C. 
have exceeded and Washington State has tied their 1950-51 membership. 
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A Comparative Study of Labor Costs 
in Three School Cafeterias' 


Miss Eifler is director of cafeterias and depart- 
ments of home economics for the Altoona 
School District, Altoona, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Harris is head of the department of institu- 
tion management at the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


HE rising cost of labor is a problem for most 

operators of food service establishments. In 

school cafeterias, where food costs are already 
high in relation to the selling price of the food and 
where labor costs are taking an ever-increasing per- 
centage of cafeteria income, the problem is par- 
ticularly acute. 

There have been very few studies reported on the 
factors involved in labor cost in food service opera- 
tions. Most institutions have records on the total 
cost of labor, the per cent of sales used for labor, 
and the rate of pay for different types of work and 
for the individual employee. Where attempts have 
been made to analyze labor costs and man hours 
on the basis of work areas, it is evident that labor 
does not fall so readily into fixed categories as 
does food. 

A study of labor hours and labor costs for a two- 
week period was made in the three school cafeterias 
of the Altoona Public Schools in order to secure 
data which could be used for comparison, determine 
the factors which affect labor cost, and provide a 
basis for making recommendations for controlling 
labor costs. There was need for such a study be- 
cause the per cent of dollar sales used for labor 
was high. 

The divisions of work as suggested by Augustine 
(1) formed the basis for the classification of work 
areas used in this study. Kirkpatrick (2), in. his 
analysis of labor cost in a commercial food service, 
suggested new measures which might be considered 
in combination to give a more accurate portrayal of 
labor requirements. Blaker (3), in her study of 


*Condensed from a problem presented in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
at the New York State College of Home Economics, August 
1951. 
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labor hours and labor costs in a college cafeteria, 
followed Augustine’s divisions of work but separated 
dishwashing and cleaning and added the work of 
the pot and pan washing unit. An indication of 
labor efficiency was established by determining cus- 
tomers per labor hour, receipts per labor hour, re- 
ceipts per labor minute expended, labor cost as a 
percentage of labor receipts, and labor cost per cus- 
tomer. These procedures were used as a guide in 
collecting and analyzing the data for this study. 


Method 


Data were collected in the three cafeterias of the 
Altoona Public School system which are designated 
as Senior cafeteria, Roosevelt cafeteria, and Keith 
cafeteria. The period of time from February 27 
to March 10, 1950 was used because these weeks 
seemed to be typical of the operation as a whole. 
A record of total customers and total sales was kept 
during the period. From this record, data were 
secured to determine average daily customers, aver- 
age daily sales, and average sale per customer. 
These averages were studied to determine their re- 
lation to the problem of labor costs. 

Job descriptions were made prior to the period of 
time for collecting data. On the basis of these 
descriptions it was decided that the total labor 
hours could be classified into the following work 
areas: 

1. Receipt and storage—included receiving and 
issuing of all supplies and the maintenance of the 
store room 

2. Preparation—included getting out materials 
and equipment, opening cans, as well as actual cook- 
ing and getting food ready for the counter in the 
areas of vegetable preparation, range cooking, bak- 
ing, and salad and sandwich making 

3. Service—included setting up counter as well 
as actual service to students (It also included labor 
for supplying additional food to the counter during 
service and the return of food to the kitchen at the 
end of the meal.) 

4. Dishwashing — included scraping, stacking, 
pre-rinsing, and the operation of the dish machine 
(Some towel drying was included.) 
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5. Washing of pots and pans—included return of 
pots and pans to storage area 

6. Clean-up—included clean-up of work areas 
and serving counter as well as general clean-up 
(The services of a student who mopped the kitchen 
were included.) 

7. Laundry—consisted of washing kitchen towels 
and washing and ironing student uniforms once a 
week 

8. Sewing—consisted of the actual construction 
of employees’ uniforms and kitchen towels 

9. Office—included all record keeping which per- 
tained to the cafeterias (The labor hours in this 
area were distributed percentage-wise, on the basis 
of income, among the three schools.) 

10. Checking—included only the supervision of 
student checkers and cashiers 

The services carried on by students, except for 
clean-up as mentioned in item 6 under classification 
of work areas, were not included. Each school em- 
ploys some student help for checking and serving. 
However, the basis of pay for these workers differs 
in the three schools and was therefore not used in 
the analysis of labor costs. 

The classification of labor hours, as outlined in 
the study, was checked with job descriptions. In 
the work areas designated as laundry, sewing, and 
checking, respectively, the time used in each cafe- 
teria was the same. Office hours were distributed 
among the three schools on the basis of total in- 
come in each school cafeteria. The total hours 
spent in each of the other work areas were recorded 
in the individual cafeterias. 

Kirkpatrick (2) in his study used the measure 
of minutes of labor per customer. An attempt was 
made to establish the same criterion in this study. 


Results of the Study 


Roosevelt cafeteria had the highest average num- 
ber of daily customers and the lowest average sale 
per customer. 

In each cafeteria the preparation area used the 
most labor hours and the largest proportion of the 
total labor cost. Service activities ranked second 
highest in Senior and Keith cafeterias and third at 
Roosevelt cafeteria. The clean-up area ranked 
second at Roosevelt and third at Senior and Keith 
cafeterias. Dishwashing was fourth in the three 
cafeterias in the proportion of total labor hours and 
labor cost used. 

Roosevelt cafeteria used fewer total minutes of 
labor per customer than either of the other two 
cafeterias. This was probably due to the large 
volume of milk and ice cream business at this school. 
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customer in all work areas except that of washing 
pots and pans. 

The total minutes of labor per customer were 
highest at Senior cafeteria. This was to be expected 
since the number of individual items and the number 
of salads served were higher at this school. Senior 
cafeteria used more minutes of labor per customer 
in all work areas except the areas of washing pots 
and pans and checking. 


TABLE 1 


A comparison of the average minutes of labor per customer ex- 
pended in the various work areas in three school cafeterias,* 
a college cafeteria,t and a commercial food servicet 
AVERAGE MINUTES OF LABUR 
PER CUSTOMER 


WORK AREA 


Tt ic Com- 
Re hool | me’ reial 
Cafe | 
| | 
Receipt and storage | 0.26 0.55 | 0.50 
Preparation 2.77 | 4.77 } 1.5 
Cooking. | 1.20 
Service... 1.01§ | 3.90§| 6.00§ 
Bussing val 0.7: 2.00 
Dishwashing ; 7 0.91 213 | 2.90 
Pots and pans . 
Clean-up... 0.86 0.74 1.20 
Miscellaneous 0.21 0.40 
Department supervisors ‘ | 0.80 
6.36 13.05 16.50 


* Senior, Roosevelt, and Keith high schools 

t Blaker study (3) 

t Kirkpatrick study (2) 

§In the school cafeterias service included only average 
minutes of labor for counter servers and checkers; the college 
cafeteria study included cashiers in addition; and the com- 
mercial study included hostesses, waitresses, and bartenders. 

| In the school cafeterias the customers bussed their trays 
and unloaded the dishes. 

© The school cafeterias included office costs in addition 
to laundry and sewing. 


Table 1 compares the minutes of labor per cus- 
tomer used in the various work areas with the 
minutes of labor of two other studies (2,3). In all 
work areas except that designated as miscellaneous, 
the minutes of labor per customer were lower in 
this study than in the Kirkpatrick and Blaker 
studies. The type of menu served in a school cafe- 
teria is simpler, and it is reasonable to expect that 
the total labor time and the labor minutes in each 
work area would be lower than in other types of 
food service operations. 

Table 2 gives a recapitulation of the data on labor 
hours and labor costs for the three cafeterias. Labor 


This cafeteria used the fewest minutes of labor per 
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cost per customer was highest at Senior cafeteria, 
9.1 cents; second at Keith cafeteria, 7.5 cents; and 
lowest at Roosevelt cafeteria, 6.8 cents. Labor cost 
per minute was approximately the same for the 
three cafeterias, as were receipts per minute of 
labor expended. 


TABLE 2 
Recapitulation of data for three school cafeterias 


CAFETERIA 


LABOR HOURS OR MINUTES 
AND Roose- 


Senior pot Keith | Average 


Customer count average 

for one day 815 843 612 
Customers per labor hour 8 11 12 
Minutes of labor used per 

customer... 5.55 6.36 
Labor hours average for 

one day... 80.3 
Labor cost average for one | 

day..... ‘ 74.28 $57.34) $48.12) $59.91 
Labor cost per customer. .| $0.091 30.068 $0.075 $0.078 
Labor cost per minute 

expende’ 
Receipts average for one 

day $182. 26 $147. 
Receipts per labor hour..| $1.82) $1.89 $1.92 $1.88 
Average sale per customer.| $0.224 $0.175| $0.198 $0. 198 
Receipts per minute ex- 

pended 


$0.012 $0.012 $0.013 $0.013 


$0.033, $0.032 $0.032  $0.032 


Hours and wages in each school cafeteria were 
assigned to ten work areas: receipt and storage, 
preparation, service, dishwashing, washing of pots 
and pans, clean-up, laundry, sewing, office, and 
checking. An analysis of labor efficiency was made 
for each cafeteria by determining the customers per 
labor hour, receipts per labor hour, minutes used 
per customer, and labor cost per customer. 

Although the basis for determining the amount 
of labor used was the same in each of the three 
schools, customers per labor hour differed: Senior 
cafeteria, 8; Roosevelt cafeteria, 11; and Keith 
cafeteria, 12. These figures compare favorably with 
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other school lunch studies: Ward (4) reported aver- 
age customers per labor hour as 8.1; Dreisbach (5) 
reported a range of from 6 to 16. 

The total minutes of labor per customer were 
highest at Senior cafeteria, 7.37 minutes; second 
at Keith cafeteria, 6.18 minutes; and lowest at 
Roosevelt cafeteria, 5.54 minutes. The three cafe- 
terias used approximately 6.36 minutes of labor per 
person served. Bryan (6) reported 4.5 minutes; 
Dreisbach (5), 7 minutes; and Ward (4), 7.4 min- 
utes. 

The labor cost per customer varied considerably 
in the three cafeterias. At Senior cafeteria the 
cost was 9.1 cents; at Keith, 7.5 cents; and at Roose- 
velt, 6.8 cents. This follows the differences in rates 
of pay at the three schools. Due to length of service 
the average hourly rate of pay is highest at Senior, 
second at Keith, and lowest at Roosevelt. 

In all schools, the work area designated as 
preparation area used the largest per cent of total 
labor hours. About two-fifths of the total labor 
hours was used in preparation, about one-seventh 
for counter service, and one-tenth for dishwashing. 
These three areas together accounted for 65 to 70 
per cent of the total hours. Blaker (3) reported 
approximately 75 per cent of the total time used in 
these three areas. 
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Cereal Enrichment and Diets 
of Farm Sharecropper Families’ 


Dr. Dickins is head of home economics re- 
search in the department of home economics 
at the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Miss Sheets is an associate in the 
home economics department of the Station. 


HE question of what the cereal enrichment 

program had contributed to the diets of farm 

sharecropper families in Mississippi was 
asked during the course of the Southern Family 
Food Consumption Study (1, 2). Many of the 
diets of these families were shown to be deficient, 
but how many more would have been deficient 
without the enrichment program? How much more 
deficient would these diets have been? An ap- 
praisal of the cereal enrichment program for a 
group such as this one—a group with limited 
amounts of home-produced food and low cash in- 
come—seems especially timely in this period of 
rising food costs. 

Through the joint efforts of the State Nutrition 
Committee and the Public Health Service, two 
cereal enrichment laws were passed in the state 
during 1944. The first was an act to require en- 
richment of degerminated cornmeal and degermi- 
nated hominy grits by the addition of iron, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin in amounts in accord- 
ance with the standards of enrichment promulgated 
by the Food and Drug Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, and the second, an act to require 
the enrichment of white bread, white flour, and self- 
rising flour by the addition of the same nutrients 
and in accordance with recommendations of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

The data from the 223 sharecropper families 
(192 Negro and the remainder white families) for 
this analysis were taken from the two Mississippi 
samples of the Southern Family Food Consumption 
Study. These 223 families included all sharecropper 


‘Contribution from the Department of Home Economics, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College. 
Mississippi. Published with the approval of the Director, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 
276. New Series, January 1951 
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families in the state from whom data were obtained. 
A sharecropper was defined in the Southern Study 
as a farmer who in return for certain farming opera- 
tions under an agreement with the landowner or 
other operator is allowed a proportion of the crop. 
The landowner or other operator customarily fur- 
nishes work animals and machinery needed for 
farming operations, makes all important decisions 
as to the enterprise, and supervises the farming. 
The sharecropper commonly receives one-half of 
the product but may receive less when the owner or 
other operator furnishes more than the customary 
land, equipment, and share of cash expenses. 

The Southern Family Food Consumption Study 
was limited to families with a husband, wife, and 
at least one child between the ages of 2 and 18 years 
living at home. The average size of the 223 Mis- 
sissippi sharecropper families was 5.8 members. 
Their median net income during 1947 was $784. 
Nineteen per cent had net incomes of less than 
$500; 43 per cent, net incomes of $500 to $999; and 
the remainder, or 38 per cent, net incomes of $1,000 
or more. The highest net income was $3,641. The 
median net income per person per family was 
$158.° 

The weekly food consumption data were obtained 
during February, March, and April, 1948, from 121 
of the 223 sharecropper families by the food record 
method and from 102 of the families during the 
same period by the food list method. In the record 
method an inventory is taken of the weight or other 
measure of each kind of food on hand at the be- 
ginning and end of the week, and a daily record is 
kept of the weight of all foods brought into the 
house during that period. In the list method the 
homemaker is interviewed with the use of a schedule 
about the quantities of food consumed by her house- 
hold during the week preceding the interview. 

* Net income is the sum of net receipts from the follow- 
ing: (1) farm operation adjusted for inventory change 
expense of food for farm help, and family use of electricity, 
automobile, and repairs on family dwelling, and exclusive 
of value of food without direct expense ; (2) farm wages and 
salaries; (3) nonfarm wages, salaries, and profits; (4) all 
other nonfarm income except non-recurrent income such 
as inheritances and terminal leave allowances 


| 
4 
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The median expense per family for purchased 
food used during the report week was $8.63. High- 
est expenditure of purchased food used by any one 
family was $36.73. Two families had no purchased 
food. These families were given food in form of 
rations by the plantation owner. Food rationing 
is no longer a common practice on plantations since 
sharecroppers ordinarily receive their “furnish” in 
cash or credit to buy whatever groceries they want. 
Expenses for food included expenditures for food 
at and away from home. 

The median money value per family for home- 
produced food used during the report week was 
$3.41. The highest money value of home-produced 
food used by any one family was $17.48. Nine per 
cent of the families did not use any home-produced 
food during the study week. Included as home- 
produced food is food produced by the family on the 
farm or secured from lakes, woods, or fields. Home- 
produced foods were valued at the price the farmer 
could have received for them if he had sold them. 

The average per capita consumption by the 223 
families during the study week was as follows: 
Milk and milk products—total milk equivalent (quarts) 22 
Meat, poultry, fish (pounds) 
Eggs (number) 

Dry peas, beans, nuts (pounds) 

Tomatoes, citrus fruits (pounds) 

Leafy green and yellow vegetables (pounds) 
Potatoes (sweet and Irish) (pounds) 

Other vegetables and fruits (pounds) 

Grain products (total flour equivalent) (pounds) 
Fats, oils (pounds) 

Sugars, sweets (pounds) 


The study was made in late winter and early 
spring during and following a very severe winter. 
Therefore, consumption of vegetables was at the 
minimum. Winter gardens had been killed, and 
spring gardens were just being planted. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the weight of the grain 
products used consisted of flour, 31 per cent of 
cornmeal (including a small amount of grits), and 
4 per cent of bakery products. Total flour equiv- 
alent for bakery products includes approximately 
60 per cent of the weight of such products. Other 
cereals were for the most part rice, which was popu- 
lar as a breakfast dish with a number of families. 
The mainstay of the diet was biscuit, usually made 
with self-rising flour, and cornbread, generally made 
with degerminated cornmeal. 

Many families served only two meals a day, 
breakfast in the morning and dinner at 4:00 P.M. 
Homemakers almost invariably reported either 
biscuit or cornbread or both served at these meals. 
Milk was used in the preparation of these breads 
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when the homemaker had it. If milk was not avail- 
able, water was used. 


Nutritive Value of Diets 


As will be noted from table 1, the diets of 80 
per cent or more of the families provided the 
National Research Council’s allowances of three 
nutrients—iron, thiamine, and niacin—which are 
added in cereal enrichment. Allowances for ribo- 
flavin were not so often met. In fact, 20 per cent 
of the families had diets with less than two-thirds 
of the allowance. 

In enriched cornmeal there is two times as much 
riboflavin as in undegerminated cornmeal. Many 
of the sharecroppers diets were so low in milk, how- 
ever, that even the added riboflavin did not bring 
this nutrient up to the recommended allowance. 

Calcium, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid were the 
three nutrients in which the proportion of families 
meeting the National Research Council's allowances 
was smallest. The low calcium content of the diets 
was related to limited amounts of milk used, and 
the low ascorbic acid content to limited amounts 
of fruits and vegetables, especially of tomatoes and 
citrus fruits. 

That so many of the diets failed to meet the 
vitamin A recommended allowance was because of 
the limited use of eggs, whole milk, butter, carotene- 
rich turnip greens, and sweet potatoes. Very few 
families used turnip greens and sweet potatoes dur- 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of the nine essential nutrients in the diets of Mis- 
sissippi farm sharecropper families, February to April, 
1948, by proportions of the National Research Council's 

recommended allowances* 


DIETS PROVIDING SPECIFIED PROPOR- 
TIONS OF NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCE 
NUTRIENT 


Two-thirds 


Less than bet Les 


Two-thirds 
Allowance 


Allowance 


or More than 


Allowance 


| per cent per cent 


Iron (milligrams) . . 
Thiamine (milligrams) 
Niacin (milligrams) 
Riboflavin (milligrams) 
Calcium (grams) 
Vitamin A (International 
units). . ane 
Ascorbic Acid (milligrams) . 
Protein (grams) 
Energy (calories) 


| 
| 


* Cooking losses were not taken into account in calculating 
these nutritive values. 


a 
— 
| 
| won 
96 | 4 
82 0 18 
51 20 29 
: 2 | 46 26 
39 48 13 
28 47 25 
49 14 37 
| 64 2 34 
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ing the study week. As has been explained, the 
period of the study followed an unusually cold 
winter and the small amounts of fresh vegetables 
used were for the most part purchased. Sweet 
potatoes were higher in price than were Irish pota- 
toes and for that reason were less often purchased. 


Nutrients Added by Cereal Enrichment 


The percentage of the total thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin, and iron derived from enrichment of 
grain products in the average diet was: 


NUTRIENTS PERCENTAGE FROM ENRICH MENT 


Thiamine 55 
Niacin 40 
Riboflavin 32 
Tron 29 


Table 2 gives the total nutritive value per nu- 
trition unit, the nutritive value attributed to addi- 
tions by enrichment, and the values without enrich- 
ment for the four nutrients added in enrichment. 
Average values per nutrition unit for thiamine, 
niacin, and riboflavin without enrichment would 
have been below recommended allowances of the 
National Research Council. Enrichment raised 
average values of these nutrients over recom- 
mended allowances per nutrition unit. The average 
nutritive value of iron in diets without cereal en- 
richment was the amount recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Comparisons of average values, however, tell 
only part of the story. An important considera- 
tion is the proportion of diets which would not 
have met the National Research Council's recom- 
mended allowances without the enrichment pro- 
gram. Table 3 shows the proportion with and 
without the program having less than the allow- 


TABLE 2 


The effect of enrichment of cereal products on the nutritive value 
of diets used during one week by Mississippi farm share- 
cropper families, February to April, 1948* 


NUTRITIVE VALUE PER NUTRITION UNIT 


NUTRIENT | | 
| Totalas | Attributed Without 


Caleulated | Additions Additions 
milligrams milligrams milligrams 
| 
Thiamine. . ; 2.9 1.6 13 
Riboflavin. ........ 1.9 0.6 1: 
ee 20 8 12 
ee 17 5 12 


* The National Research Council recommended allowances 
per nutrition unit in milligrams are thiamine, 1.5; riboflavin, 
1.8; niacin, 15; and iron, 12. 


CEREAL ENRICHMENT AND SHARECROPPERS’ DIETS 


TABLE 3 


Proportion of diets of sharecropper families which had less 

than the National Research Council's recommended allow- 

ances for four nutrients and which had less than two-thirds 

the allowances for these nutrients with enrichment as compared 
with no enrichment 


Less THAN Less THAN TWO-THIRDS 


ALLOWANCE ALLOWANCE 
NUTRIENTS 
With Without | With | Without 
Enrichment | Enrichment | Enrichment | Enrichment 
per cent | per cent per cent per cent 
Thiamine 4 60 0 33 
Niacin. aaa 18 76 0 39 
Riboflavin. . ., 49 | 74 | 20 50 
16 52. 2 | 38 


ance of each of the four nutrients and having less 
than two-thirds the allowance of each of the four 
nutrients. 

It should also be pointed out that nutritive values 
of the diets were somewhat lower than the cal- 
culated values shown since cooking losses were not 
taken into account in these calculations. Among 
losses which would be important with reference 
to this study are those of thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin. In the Southern Family Food Consump- 
tion Study, however, adjustments were made for 
cooking losses on the basis of groups of family 
diets. The daily average values per nutrition unit 
in milligrams for thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
in the diets of Negro sharecroppers in the cotton 
farm area before adjustment were 2.5, 1.9, and 
20 and after adjustment, 2.1, 1.8, and 19, respec- 
tively. (Eighty-six per cent of the families in this 
study were Negro sharecroppers.) Thus, there 
were significant cooking losses of thiamine but not 
of riboflavin and niacin. Based upon this adjust- 
ment, the diets of families in this study would have 
provided about 16 per cent less thiamine than the 
calculated amount. 

Nevertheless, cereal enrichment resulted in many 
diets’ being adequate in nutrients that would not 
have been so without enrichment and in many 
other diets’ being less inadequate than they would 
have been otherwise. It has been argued, however, 
that we should return to the use of whole-grain 
products rather than to resort to an enrichment 
program. There can be no doubt that the con- 
sumption of whole-grain cereals would have im- 
proved the diets of these families, but the need for 
improvement was immediate. Practically none of 
the families included in the study used whole- 
grain products of any kind. Educating these fami- 
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lies to use whole-wheat products would not seem to 
be a practical solution to the problem of improving 
their diets. At best, food habits are changed 
slowly. 

Undegerminated cornmeal was eaten by a few 
families. This food, however, because of the na- 
tural deficiencies of corn is nutritionally inferior 
to enriched cornmeal with respect to all four nu- 
trients added in enrichment. While the undeger- 
minated cornmeal supplies more protein than the 
degerminated enriched meal, the protein of corn is 
of poor quality and needs supplementation. 

In the case of the families studied, it is quite 
possible that improvement in the diet through 
cereal enrichment may have led to improved health 
although this question was not investigated. That 
such an assumption may be justified, however, is 
indicated by the results of the Newfoundland Ex- 
periment (3, 4, 5), by the studies of Spies and 
associates on humans (6, 7), and by those of Wester- 
man and associates on animals (8). 

It would seem that enriched cereals have an 
especially important role in diets of farm families 
of low income and low food production such as 
these sharecropper families. Enriched cereal prod- 
ucts also have an important role in diets of low- 
income urban families who consume large quanti- 
ties of flour, cornmeal, and white bread. Obviously, 
no single food or food group is sufficient. All types 
of food are necessary for good health. It is not a 


question of enrichment or another alternative, such 
as more milk, but rather one of enrichment and 


more milk, more fruit, and so forth. In other 
words, cereal enrichment is merely one of the many 
approaches to an adequate diet. 


Summary 


1. Data from the 223 farm sharecropper families 
for this analysis were taken from two Missis- 
sippi samples of the Southern Family Food 
Consumption Study. Weekly food consumption 
data were obtained during the February to April, 
1948, period. 

. Caleium, vitamin A value, and ascorbic acid 
were the three nutrients in which the proportion 
of families meeting the National Research Coun- 
cil’s allowances was lowest. The low calcium 
content of the diets was related to limited 
amounts of milk used. 

. Of the four nutrients used in enrichment, 4 per 
cent of the diets of sharecropper families had 
less than the National Research Council’s rec- 
ommended allowance of thiamine; 18 per cent 
had less than the recommended allowance of 
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niacin; 49 per cent, of riboflavin; and 16 per 
cent, of iron. Without cereal enrichment, how- 
ever, 60 per cent would have had less than the 
allowance of thiamine; 76 per cent, of niacin; 
74 per cent, of riboflavin; and 52 per cent, of 
iron. 

. No family had less than two-thirds of the allow- 
ance of thiamine and niacin, but 33 and 39 per 
cent would have had less than this amount of 
thiamine and of niacin, respectively, without ce- 
real enrichment. Only 2 per cent of the families 
had less than two-thirds of the allowance of iron, 
but without cereal enrichment 18 per cent would 
have had this little. For riboflavin 20 per cent 
of the families had less than two-thirds of the 
allowance, but 50 per cent would have had less 
than two-thirds of the allowance without en- 
richment. 

. It would seem that enriched cereals have an 
especially important role in diets of farm fami- 
lies of low income and low food production, such 
as these, as well as in the diets of low-income 
urban families who consume large quantities of 
flour, white bread, and cornmeal. 
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College Clubs 


rs. Carol Best, Epiror 


“On the Boardwalk 
in Atlantic City” 


Jane Havss.inG 
President, New Jersey College Clubs 


We are eager to greet 
you “on the Boardwalk 
in Atlantic City.” We 
suggest you arrive early 
enough to attend our 
New Jersey Open House 
for the college clubs de- 
partment on Monday 
evening at the Madison 
Hotel. Drop in for a 
glass of punch and get 
into the swing ready for 
visiting exhibits and at- 
tending meetings opening day, Tuesday, June 24. 

What should your suitease hold? Cotton dresses 
are fine for visiting exhibits, walking the Board- 
walk, and attending meetings, but it’s a good idea 
to have a topcoat along. Days are warm, but a 
chilly breeze springs up along the ocean in the 
evening. Comfortable walking shoes are a must! 
Don't forget that bathing suit for the swimming 
party! 


Jane Haussling 


Members of the radio committee 
meet at each broadcast to evalu- 
ate the program and discuss 
scripts for future presentation. 
Left to right: Martha Curry, di- 
rector; Ann Nieman; Susan 
Ewert ; Jo Wine; and Liz Clunk 
The script they are discussing 
will be used on the following 
Wednesday's program. It gets 
final editing at this time. All the 
committee members were given 
voice tryouts. and voices were 
evaluated as to tone, timbre, and 
pitch quality. These factors are 
varied when more than one voice 
is used on a program. Twenty 
members of the club serve on the 
radio committee. 


DePauw’s College Club 
Takes to the Air 


CaroLyN BuRCKHALTER 
DePauw University 


Ten seconds—five seconds—we're on the air! 
Every Wednesday at 4:45 we experience the thrill 
of speaking to an unseen audience of university, 
town, and farm homemakers. This project of our 
club was plannea in October 1951, and within a 
week the schedule for the broadcasts was worked 
out with representatives of WGRE, the University 
broadcasting station in Greencastle, Indiana. It 
was agreed we would present all phases of home 
economics in our broadcasts, which would be di- 
rected, written, and presented by our club members. 

We have attempted to give the busy homemaker 
tips on school children’s lunches, interior decora- 
tion, Thanksgiving menus, hand-sewn Christmas 
gifts, short cuts in house cleaning, new information 
on synthetic fibers, and ideas on arranging an out- 
door living room. We geared our programs to the 
needs of the homemaker at a particular time. The 
first programs were presented by groups of three 
girls, but now each girl does an individual presen- 
tation. Our radio committee members have had ex- 
cellent experience teaching home economics. 
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Gallaudet College Club officers for 1952-53 admire their 
Betty Lamp tapestry being woven in the crafts labora- 
tory. Left to right, Margaret Noble, reporter; Ruth Lap- 
ham, secretary; Betty Lydick, president ; Virginia White- 
sides, vice-president ; and Dorothy Morrison, treasurer. 


AHEA’s Newest College Club 
Founded at Gallaudet 


MarGaret 
Gallaudet College 


In the fall of 1951 the College Club of Gallaudet 
College was organized and affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. Gallaudet is the 
only college in the world for the deaf, and was 
founded as a liberal arts college in Washington, 
D. C., in 1864 by an enabling act of Congress ap- 
proved by President Abraham Lincoln. Most of 
our students train to become teachers at the dif- 
ferent state schools for the deaf. 

The purpose of the “Colhecon Club” is to give 
the students in home economics an opportunity to 
receive experience in leadership, and to give stu- 
dents in other areas who are interested in home 
economics a chance to join our home economics 
extracurricular discussions and good times. In this, 
our first year, we have given a “get acquainted tea” 
honoring the Washington Missionary College Club, 
our honorary members, and patronesses to which 
all women on our campus were invited and at which 
we sold Christmas cards made by club members. 
In January we sponsored a panel discussion on 
“Dating.” In March we had a beauty clinic. 

The money we raise is used to swell the AHEA 
International Scholarship Fund and to help pay for 
a trip for our seniors each year. We are active 
members of the District of Columbia College Club 
group and on May 2 our seniors were initiated into 
AHEA at the new headquarters building. 
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Seniors Become AHEA Members 


Witma Beate 
The State College of Washington 


One of the goals of our Junior Home Economics 
Club is to encourage members to take an active 
part in the American Home Economics Association. 
Previous to our spring meeting, graduating seniors 
in home economies are invited to take their place 
in the professional organization. 

At the ceremony for inducting seniors into the 
AHEA, the dean of the College of Home Economics 
expresses a warm welcome to the new members and 
explains the symbolism of the Betty Lamp and 
what it meant to early American homemakers. The 
president of the Southeastern Washington Home 
Economics Association tells about the organization 
and objectives of the AHEA and the interrelation 
of the college clubs and the Association. Each 
graduating senior who becomes a member of the 
AHEA is presented with a corsage. 


Taking part in the initiation ceremony with which gradu- 
ating seniors are inducted into the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the State College of Washington 
are: Mrs. Roberta Frasier, president of the Southeastern 
Washington Home Economics Association; Juanita 
Kahler, assistant dean of the College of Home Ecpnomics: 
Mrs. Nettie Esselbaugh, adviser to the Junior Home 
Economics Club; Mabel Slaughter, president of the club; 
and Donna Custard, graduating senior. 


Keep in Touch, says Nelie Dobson 


Our college club president here at Southeastern 
Louisiana College has appointed a chairman from 
each class to work with her in keeping members 
informed so that all may have a part in making 
club decisions. President and chairmen meet each 
week, and chairmen inform class members on mat- 
ters requiring their help. Interest in club activities 
and projects has increased by 75 per cent. 


Ju Short 


Home Economics Rooms 


Remodeled in Uruguay 


May HoerNner 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay 


The school year of 1951 for Crandon Institute 
finished in December with a teachers’ picnic on a 
beautiful estancia east of Montevideo along the La 
Plata River at the foot of the highest mountain in 
Uruguay. The junior college, now three years old, 
graduated four girls and gave certificates to three 
in a simple, dignified ceremony held in our chapel. 
The high school section graduated 61 (7 of them 
boys). This is the largest class ever graduated. 

With 950 students and 70 teachers in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and junior college and 
more than 100 students in our various adult pro- 
grams, we find each day filled and never enough 
time to do all we need to do or want to do. Eight 
hundred of our students are Uruguayan, and only 31 
are North American. In all, we have 26 na- 
tionalities. 

As some of the junior college students have not 
previously attended Crandon, much has to be done 
to help them see and absorb its spirit. Because 
Crandon is usually spoken of as the “American 
School” it is sometimes difficult to convince people 
that we are a Christian school under Protestant 
control only and not a national school. Our aim 
is the building of Christian character in as demo- 
cratic an atmosphere as we can create. 

In the home economics department we have had 
a year of getting adjusted to our new quarters which 
I came to Uruguay to renovate. When the kitchen 
and dining rooms were moved to Reid Hall we 
took over those rooms and now have six rooms plus 
three small offices occupying one end of the ground 
floor of the main building. Having used all of it 
now for some months, we can truly say that it is 
proving efficient and satisfactory. The old kitchen 
was made into a unit kitchen of six units which 
will hold 24 girls preparing and serving meals. 
Each unit is shaped differently and equipped differ- 
ently, even to stoves and sinks. Where the old 
coal stove stood, we have installed equipment found 
in an average home here but modified sufficiently to 


show how things not always ideal can be made to 
serve effectively. We use different fuels—elec- 
tricity, gas, kerosene, wood, or coal. We have 
Swedish stainless steel sinks except one, which is 
the common sink in use here. (North American 
sinks were impossible because of cost.) Our cloth- 
ing and home management laboratory—also a re- 
modeled room—has an excellent storage area across 
one end for illustrative material and student “tote” 
trays. When one of the teachers in the department 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of her graduation 
from Crandon last year, her class gave the school 
three new automatic irons for the new clothing 
laboratory. 

We are hoping that just as we have enlarged our 
house we have enlarged our usefulness in the years 
ahead. The generous gifts of our friends in the 
United States have made possible this greatly 
needed change. With our school space so much 
greater, we needed more help to manage it and 
keep it clean. Friends helped us secure two German 
Mennonite girls who came here from Germany three 
years ago with their families. One is now managing 
all the buying, supervising and checking equipment, 
and assisting Mrs. Boceardi (Nelly Marabotto) 
with the adult program. The other is the general 
helper. 


Family Life Class for 
High School Seniors 


Lota M. SprinGrieLp 
Spaulding High School, Rochester, N. H. 


Our Marriage and Family Life class at Spaulding 
High School, now being taken by two divisions of 
senior girls, is arranged in 10 lessons, covering the 
following: 


The Meaning and Purpose of the Family; the History of the 
Home (family tree and so forth) 

The Responsibilities of the Various Members of the Family; 
the Relations between the Older and Younger Genera- 
tions in the Home 

Qualities Desirable in Home Members; Family Courtesies 
and Customs 

Etiquette; the Responsibility of the Home in Preparing the 
Child for Life 

The Home as a Source of Power—Character Building; Reli- 
gion in the Home 

The Forming of Friendships by Young People; Personal 
Attractiveness 

Dating; Romance and Its Part in the Girl's Life 

Engagements and Marriage; Dangers That May Threaten 
the Home 

Contributions of the Outside World Brought into the Home; 
Careers and Professions 

The Art of Family Life; Choosing a Job, Interviewing, Get- 

ting the Job, and Keeping It 
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The classes are divided into groups of four girls 
each with a hostess chosen by the group, a recorder, 
and participants. Each group chooses one of the 
10 lessons and carries on this lesson for one week, 
the hostess organizing and planning with her group 
for the week’s work. The recorder gives me the 
planned work in advance. I have prepared units 
for each lesson as a basis of discussion and have 
made up a good bookshelf of reference books from 
my own library. The groups are graded on their 
organization of the week’s work and the way in 
which they present it to the class in giving some- 
thing interesting, instructive, and original. Each 
group has creative discussions, panels, demonstra- 
tions, outside speakers, dramatization, exhibits, 
movies, and buzz sessions. 

The girls taking the Marriage and Family Life 
course can hardly wait for the family classes, sched- 
uled for the last two periods in the day—ordinarily 
the most tiresome! We are certainly very proud of 
the interest shown in this course, and the girls who 
are taking it wish that every girl in the school, 
and the boys, too, could take it. 

A unit on the expectant mother and pregnancy 
and child care and development follows this Mar- 
riage and Family Life course. 

The senior girls have told me that after they 
have taken the family life course, they feel qualified 
to cope with circumstances which may arise when 
they leave school; and we do have many who marry 
as soon as their high school days are over. I wish 
that every home economics teacher could enjoy 
her senior girls and have her senior girls enjoy the 
“Family” course as much as mine do. 


FHA Student Member 


Speaks to Parents 


FLoyce HENDERSON 
Fountain Lake High School, Arkansas 


Floyce Henderson is a junior in high school 
and secretary of her FHA chapter. She gave 
this talk at a recent banquet where the Future 
Homemakers of America and Future Farmers 
of America entertained parents and quests. 


The name of our organization is Future Home- 
makers of America. It is true that every member 
will be a future homemaker, some day, no matter 
what position she holds in the home. We might 
omit the word “future,” for we are just as truly 
homemakers today. Our training is not for to- 
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morrow alone, but for this year and this day in 
our parents’ home. On the other hand, we are 
looking into tomorrow and not living for this 
hour alone. We depend in great measure today 
upon our parents and elders; yet we know the 
time is not far hence when the greater responsi- 
bility will be ours. It is very fitting then that our 
organization be known as “The Future Home- 
makers of America.” 

Solomon, wisest of all men, said, “Where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” We future home- 
makers have caught the vision and chosen as our 
motto “Toward New Horizons,” which expresses 
the purpose of the organization—learning to live 
better today in order that our lives and those of 
our families may be better tomorrow. Only as 
we strive for this purpose will we become the kind 
of homemakers of which America will be proud. 

What are our goals? How are they being 
realized? Five of the main purposes of FHA all 
contribute to making happy homes. 

These are being realized each day by each girl 
in her own home, by doing many different things 
with her family. If you were to ask a home eco- 
nomics girl what a happy home is, she would prob- 
ably answer, “A happy home is more than a house. 
It harbors love, faith, security, charity, co-opera- 
tion, and hope. It is filled with consideration, sym- 
pathy, and understanding. Its goal is to mold char- 
acter of the highest type. It need not be an 
elaborate building to fulfill its noble purpose.” 

Two more purposes are those of providing whole- 
some recreation and the furthering of interest in 
home economics. This is being done by sponsoring 
parent-pupil banquets, teaching teen-agers to use 
spare time to good advantage, having college stu- 
dents and teachers speak to us on home economics as 
a career, and by doing good deeds in local com- 
munities. 

Through FHA we learn the importance of group 
action. Speaking of the greatest source of strength, 
we've learned that we need God’s guidance in every- 
thing we do. 

We cannot help but feel sincerely that much of 
our future national responsibility is being devel- 
oped throughout all the homes found in this section. 
Who are the leaders of these homes? Yes, the home- 
makers. Did not Abraham Lincoln say, “All that 
I am or ever hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” 
And in years to come we know that the FHA will 
probably have had a part to play in the results as 
we go forth—symbolic, upholding the duties and 
keeping watch of the purposes represented in the 
Future Homemakers of America. 
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Stored Foods in a 
Home Freezer Operated 
at Fluctuating Temperature 


FLorENCE EHRENKRANZ and Harriet RoBerts 
Home Economics Research Department 

Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames 

and Eni Sater Ross 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Summary 


Experiments were performed to determine changes 
in palatability and ascorbic acid of frozen foods 
stored at O°F and at a fluctuating temperature of 
0° to 10°F. 

The results of a 40-week test showed no signifi- 
cant difference between 0°F storage and 0° to 10°F 
storage for palatability or ascorbic acid of frozen 
snap beans and strawberries. The palatabilities 
of frozen ground U. 8. Good beef and pork were 
better by small, but statistically significant, 
amounts when the products were stored at 0°F 
rather than at temperatures fluctuating from 0° 
to 10°F for 40 weeks. 


When a homemaker places food to be frozen in 
a home freezer, the temperature of the food already 
stored in the freezer may change. Also, the design 
characteristics of an appliance may permit tem- 
perature fluctuations in a compartment used for 
storage of frozen food. 

The studies reported in this paper are part of a 
project initiated by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics in 1946 and carried on 
in co-operation with the Bureau by Cornell Univer- 
sity, the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Only the investigations conducted at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station are reported here. 

The objective of the Iowa investigations was to 
determine the effect of temperature fluctuations in 
a home freezer on the quality of frozen snap beans, 


? Journal paper No. J-1972 of the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, Project No. 906. 

The work of Isabelle Marron, Virginia Hirschbeck, Jane 
Smith, and Maxine Harp Britton, agents of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics stationed at Ames, 
in the processing and preparation of test foods for judging 
and in the analysis of the concentration of ascorbic acid in 
beans and strawberries is gratefully acknowledged. 

Acknowledgment for the statistical analysis is made to 
George W. Snedecor of the Iowa State College statistical 
laboratory 
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strawberries, ground beef, and ground pork. The 
method for determining the effect of temperature 
fluctuations in a home freezer was to compare 
palatability scores for samples stored in a freezer 
operated at fluctuating temperature with palatabil- 
ity scores for samples stored in a locker operated 


at a constant temperature of O°F. For the fruit 
and vegetable, both ascorbic acid analyses and 
palatability scores were obtained. 

The use of palatability scores for determining 
effects of different storage temperatures and fluctu- 
ating storage temperatures on frozen foods has been 
reported by a number of investigators (1, 2, 3). 


Experimental Procedure and Results 


Food samples were stored under test conditions 
for 40 weeks in the college locker plant at 0°F, in a 
Bishop home freezer operated at —15°F, and in 
a Victor home freezer operated at a fluctuating tem- 
perature of 0° to 10°F (4,5). The fluctuating tem- 
perature of 0° to 10°F was obtained by disconnect- 
ing the loaded freezer for approximately 5 hours, 
setting the thermostat at 10°F for 2 hours, and then 
setting the thermostat back to O°F. A 4-week 
fluctuation pattern, repeated 10 times, was used. 
The freezer temperature was fluctuated three times 
one week, twice the next week, once the third week, 
and not at all the fourth week. 

The frozen ground U. S. Good beef and ground 
pork * were wrapped in Kraft “vapor-proof” locker 
paper. Three ground beef patties, each four inches 
in diameter and one-half inch thick, were stacked 
one on top of the other with paraffined paper discs 
between the patties and were double butcher 
wrapped in the locker paper. The snap beans and 
the strawberries were packaged in heat-sealed Cello- 
phane bags which were placed in cartons—two bags 
of beans or strawberries to a carton. 

A “regular” judging procedure was used for the 
palatability scoring of the berries and beans. The 
panel of 7 judges scored samples from 0°F storage 
and fluctuating temperature storage after 0, 16, 
32, and 40 weeks. 

A regular and a “delayed” judging procedure 
were used for the palatability scoring of the ground 
meats. Five judges participated in the regular and 
delayed judging of the meats. The delayed judging 
procedure was planned so that samples from one 
lot of meat, packaged and frozen in one day and 
then subjected to different treatments for different 
lengths of time, could be judged at one time (at the 


*The ground pork was made from pork shoulders which 
probably would have graded as No. 1. 
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end of the experiment).* Samples for the delayed 
judging were stored first at —15°F and then trans- 
ferred to O°F or 0° to 10°F storage for different 
lengths of time as shown below. 


WEEKS STORED ar — 15°F WEEKS sToreD at 0° F on 0° ro 10°F 


16 
32 
40 


Only one freezer was used for the 0° to 10°F 
storage. It is known that there may be consid- 
erable temperature variation in a home freezer (6). 
Therefore, the data obtained in this investigation 
may be used only to compare the quality of the 
frozen foods stored in a home freezer at fluctuating 
temperature with that of the foods stored in a 
locker at a constant temperature of O°F. 

Snap beans and strawberries. In the test using 
the “regular” method of judging palatability by 
a panel of 7 judges, flavor, texture, and appearance 
of snap beans and strawberries stored at fluctuating 
temperature and at O°F did not differ significantly 
during 40 weeks’ storage. 

Dehydroascorbie acid and ascorbic acid were de- 
termined at 16, 32, and 40 weeks by the 2, 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine method as outlined by Roe and 
Oesterling (7). There is no evidence in this experi- 
ment that the ascorbic acid content of snap beans 
was affected either by the lengths of storage tried 
or by fluctuation of the temperature from 0° to 
10°F. In_ strawberries, statistically significant 
losses occurred in reduced and total ascorbic acid 
during the storage period, but the difference cannot 
be attributed to the storage temperature conditions. 

Ground beef and ground pork. The results re- 
ported below concern the differential effects on beef 
and pork of 0°F storage as compared with 0° to 
10°F. The results are based on an analysis of the 
scores of the group of five judges who took part 
in the delayed judging and the regular judging over 
the 40-week test. The judges scored flavor, juici- 
ness, and tenderness separately. 

Two kinds of estimates are furnished by the pres- 
ent experiment. The first is an estimate of the 
trend of palatability scoréS tittough time. In the 
delayed judging experiment the trend over time of 
the difference between 0° to 10°F and 0°F storage 
was toward increasingly negative values for each 
of the three palatability factors judged, that is, 
a detrimental effect of temperature fluctuation over 
time was indicated. 

*The delayed judging was tried in order to balance out 


possible changes in judges’ scores due to judging at different 
times. 
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The second type cof estimate involves only the 
scores at the end of the experiment for the meat 
samples stored at 0°F and at the fluctuated tem- 
perature of 0° to 10°F. Since the same judges 
scored the products kept at these two temperatures, 
the scores at the end of 40 weeks for regular judging 
and delayed judging can be combined. For exam- 
ple, the averages of 60 scores on beef flavor after 
40 weeks’ storage were as follows: 

Fluctuated 40 weeks 5.633 
Stored at 0°F for 40 weeks 5.650 


— 0017 


The combined scores showed that the flavor of 
beef stored at fluctuating temperature decreased 
at 0.017 units more than that kept at O°F, a de- 
teriorating effect of temperature fluctuation being 
indicated after 40 weeks’ storage. 


Difference 


Conclusion 


In both quality and ascorbie content of frozen 
snap beans and strawberries, there was no differ- 
entiation between the constant storage temperature 
of 0°F and the storage temperatures fluctuated be- 
tween 0° and 10°F. 

In frozen ground U. 8. Good beef and pork there 
was a slight but statistically significant difference 
in palatability between the product stored in the 
college locker at O°F and that in a freezer with 
temperatures fluctuated from 0° to 10°F for 40 
weeks, the palatability being inferior for the prod- 
uct stored at fluctuating temperature. 
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Comment 


Bring Membership Cards 
to Annual Meeting 


AHEA members should bring their 1951-52 mem- 
bership cards to the annual meeting in order to 
qualify for the $4 registration charge available 
to members. Registration for nonmembers is $5. 
Single-day registration is $2. Registration includes 
admission to all meetings and to the exhibits. 


Exhibits and Films 
at Annual Meeting 


The educational value of the annual meeting will 
be enhanced again this year by an exceptionally 
fine exposition which accompanies the professional 
meetings. In more than 350 booths, educational 
materials, appliances, textiles, equipment, teaching 
aids, and other items of professional interest will be 
available for inspection. Representatives of the 
exhibitors will be on hand to provide additional in- 
formation. Exhibits will be open from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday and until 
3:30 p.m. on Friday. 

A list of 16 mm films on many subjects, together 
with showing schedules, will be included in the 
printed program. 


AHEA Announces 
New Publications 


“Home Economics—A Career Dedicated to Better 
Living,” a folder on careers in home economies pre- 
pared by the AHEA public relations committee, 
heads the list of new AHEA publications. De- 
signed for teen-agers, this attractive little folder 
with eight inserts carries bright introductory state- 
ments about home economics and the occupations it 
includes. The professions included are teaching, 
home economics in business, Extension Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, homemaking, insti- 
tution administration, social welfare and public 
health, and research. Folders sell for 20 cents for 
single copies with discounts on quantities. 

“How to Buy Sheets,” second of the buying guides 


prepared by the consumer interests committee, is 
an interpretation, in terms of consumer usefulness, 
of the American Home Economies Association 
Standard for Sheeting. Like its predecessor, “How 
to Buy Straight Chairs,” “How to Buy Sheets” 
costs 10 cents. “How to Buy Rayons and Acetates” 
is in preparation. 

A new membership promotion piece, “Do You 
Know a Home Economist . . .,” designed especially 
for use by state membership promotion chairmen 
was completed in April. Your state membership 
chairman will be glad to have the names of prospec- 
tive members of the Association who should be on 
her list of prospective members to receive a copy 
of the new folder. 


Hazel Stiebeling 
Receives USDA Award 


For her contribution to 
human betterment through 
nutrition work in the United 
States and abroad, Hazel 
K. Stiebeling, chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was awarded 
the Department’s highest 
citation, the Distinguished 

Glogau Service Award, on May 15. 

Dr. Stiebeling joined the 
Bureau in 1930 and has been its head since 1944. 

At the same ceremony, superior service awards 
were presented to the following home economists: 
Rose Ellwood Bryan and Carrie 8. Wilson, North 
Carolina Extension Service; Hazel O. King, Okla- 
homa Extension Service; Erna E. Proctor, Farmers 
Home Administration, Georgia; and Mary 8. Swit- 
zer, New York Extension Service. Virginia M. 
Wright of the budget office of the BHNHE also re- 
ceived the superior service award. 


1952-53 Membership Cards 
to Be Mailed in September 


Membership cards for 1952-53 will be mailed in 
late September at the same time as the September 
JOURNAL in order to reach members at their regular 
1952-53 addresses. Make sure now that the AHEA 
headquarters has your name and address correctly. 
Processing of memberships can be handled best at 
headquarters during the summer. 
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AHEA Dedicates 
Headquarters Building 


The national headquarters of the American Home 
Eeonomics Association at 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., was officially dedicated 
to the purposes of the Association on May 16. 

Florence Fallgatter, president of AHEA, gave 
the dedication address and entrusted the key to 
the building to AHEA’s executive secretary, Mil- 
dred Horton, who pledged herself to see that the 
building “is used to meet the high purpose of the 
Association and to work toward making it a world 
center for home economies.” Keturah E. Baldwin, 
long-time business manager of the Association and 
former secretary of the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund, in closing the ceremony, asked that “God 
bless this house and all who work in it. Give to 
our officers and staff the patience, forbearance, 
strength, and wisdom to ‘measure up to the need of 
our time’.” 

Following the dedication ceremony, the Asso- 
ciation was hostess at its first official “At Home.” 
Among the more than 100 guests were home econo- 
mists holding AHEA offices and committee posts, 
and representatives of other associations and busi- 
ness firms. 


NCRC Gives Hints 


for Consumer Buying 


The Co-ordinating Committee for Consumer-— 
Retailer Cooperation in the Defense Economy has 
prepared buying suggestions to assist consumers to 
make decisions that are wise for themselves and 
for the economy as a whole. 

Following are some of the points included: 


Wuewn goods are plentiful, easy, normal consumer buying 
keeps the economy running . . . but 

WueEn goods are scarce, heavy consumer buying brings in- 
flation. Watch your stores, and: 

Wuewn any goods are scarce, buy only what is necessary. 

Wuen goods are plentiful, buy to meet your normal needs. 


How to buy... 

Watch markets, consider your relative needs for various 
types of items 

Consider your “time and energy budget,” your purse, and 
when to use credit wisely 

Learn to judge your markets both for price and types of 
merchandise. 

Learn to judge by inspection all the merchandise charac- 
teristics you can. Study satisfactory goods you have 
bought for hints . . . join classes and discussion groups 
on buying hints. 
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Read tags and labels for information about hidden qualities 
in merchandise, its use and care. 
Edna Amidon is AHEA representative on the 
NCRC, 


Business-sponsored 
Teaching Aids Studied 


“How can business and education work together 
so that the resources expended for educational ma- 
terials are used to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned?” was the theme of a second meeting of the 
Home Economics Education—Business Committee 
on Business-sponsored Teaching Aids in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 28 and 29. The two-day con- 
ference was the second meeting of a committee in- 
vited by Edna P. Amidon, chief of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, Office of Education, to 
work with the Branch staff on this problem. At 
their previous meeting in September 1950 [reported 
by Berenice Mallory in the May 1951 Journat, 
pp. 369-370], these business home economists, 
home economics teachers and supervisors, and 
Home Economies Education Branch staff members 
explored some of their problems and began work 
on tentative statements which they hoped would 
be helpful to persons responsible for the prepara- 
tion of teaching aids and thus might (1) reduce 
the waste that occurs when costly materials are 
disearded as not adaptable to modern classroom 
methods and (2) result in the production of ma- 
terials which are more in keeping with acceptable 
teaching practices. 

In addition to reaffirming the previous recom- 
mendations of characteristics of acceptable supple- 
mentary teaching materials in home economies, the 
committee agreed that teaching material, to be most 
helpful in home economics classrooms, should be 
consistent with the over-all goal toward which home 
economics teachers are working—strengthening 
family life. This makes it important for teachers 
to have material which will aid them in develop- 
ing initiative, resourcefulness, and co-operation on 
the part of pupils. At present, there seems to be 
need for more material dealing with: 

Health, including food habits, safety education, home care 
of sick 

Money management for teen-agers and the total family 

Shelter and household management 

Child development and family relations 

There is also need, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, for printed and illustrative material helpful 
in buying, using, and caring for products. 


(AHEA Activities 


Evaluating the Need 


for Art Courses 


Mary INez Mann 

St. Louis Board of Education 
and DororHy Barroot 
Kansas State College 


This article is based on a report given to the 
AHEA art division at the 1951 annual meeting 
by Mary Inez Mann, 1949-51 division chair- 
man, and prepared for the JournaL by Miss 
Barfoot, present chairman, as a basis for fur- 
ther growth in the area of art in home eco- 


nomics. 


Judging from postcollege experience, if you were 
an undergraduate again would you take more art 
courses? 

Affirmative answers to this question asked home 
economics graduates in a nation-wide survey sug- 
gest that more attention should be focused on art 
courses in college curricula and that there may be 
need for reorganization of subject matter in the 
light of postschool needs. Two-thirds of the busi- 
ness and professional women and homemakers 
queried revealed that they now need a better under- 
standing of art and its techniques than they have. 

To determine whether past comments on the de- 
sire for more art training have been expressed 
solely as politeness to art teachers or whether a 
real need exists, Miss Mann worked out a ques- 
tionnaire which was distributed with the co-opera- 
tion of state art chairmen. She received 995 answers, 
including more than 10 each from high school and 
elementary school teachers, homemakers, and from 
women in extension services, business, and colleges. 
Fewer than 10 each were received from cafeteria 
managers, hospital dietitians, supervisors, 4-H 
leaders, nutrition technicians, adult educators, and 
a small miscellaneous group. Approximately 65 
per cent came from educators, over half of the 
total being classroom teachers. 

Questions ranged from the need for basic courses, 
and courses taken, to types of art information now 
important to home economists in their current occu- 


pations. Because of varied nomenclature and sub- 
ject matter of courses in the various schools, infor- 
mation on general subject matter rather than on 


course names was sought. 

While the home economists as a whole expressed 
a two to one ratio need for more art, it was the 
teachers who expressed the greatest desire for more. 
They reported on a ratio of four to one that more 
courses were needed. Sixty per cent of the women 
in business said that they also had not had enough 
art. On the other hand, food and nutrition majors 
seemed more often to indicate that no additional 
art training was necessary. 

The survey revealed that while some persons had 
had no art training at all others had had as many as 
five courses, so that the average was two and a 
fraction courses per person. Of these, costume 
design, crafts, basic design or art fundamentals, 
and art appreciation had been the most frequently 
taken. Art history, water color, oils, drawing, and 
home architecture also were mentioned often. 

Throughout the survey there was little variance 
as to the undergraduate work taken, but there was 
considerable variation as to the courses considered 
to be of the greatest value. Methods of presenta- 
tion may have had a strong influence on this 
evaluation, as individual comments revealed some 
criticism of course content and method of presenta- 
tion. 

One group of teachers listed courses taken in re- 
lation to their value as: costume design and art 
in decoration, basic and applied design, art in the 
home, crafts, and art appreciation. From another 
state, the teachers listed elementary design, interior 
decoration, costume design, and drawing. 

Nearly half felt that design elements or kindred 
courses are essential. 

Questioned as to “what courses, if any, would 
you like to have had” the women most frequently 
mentioned: craft and technique courses, basic de- 
sign, principles of design and kindred courses, cos- 
tume design, and art appreciation. 

Others mentioned a number of times were: home 
decoration, architectural planning, landscaping, 
free-hand drawing, oil, water color, furniture de- 
sign, history of art, lettering and poster design, com- 
mercial art, flower arrangement, graphic arts, pho- 
tography, and art in relation to food. 

Comments were repeatedly made that more prac- 
tical courses in color and color combinations in 
clothing selection and concerning the home would 
have been of greater value than what was taught. 

Twenty per cent have taken art courses since 
graduation; yet the fact that 80 per cent indicated 
that more art is needed raises a question of in- 
terest to curriculum planners, especially those for 
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summer school or night school classes. The ques- 
tionnaire revealed that many graduates have taken 
advantage of private instruction or noncredit 
courses, devising their own means of satisfying a 
need for more art. 

Replies to the question “How have you used your 
art training?” fell into three categories: as a voca- 
tion, as a hobby and for recreation, and applica- 
tion in their own homes. Of the total, 20 did not 
answer this question, and only 11 said that they 
had not used their art training. 

Art training has been used in various specific 
ways by the reporting home economists. Among 
these are classroom beautification, exhibits or dis- 
plays, purchase of consumer goods, demonstrations, 
planning and service of school lunches, camps, 
kitchen planning, free lance designing, occupational 
therapy, scout work, photography, personal relaxa- 
tion, clothing construction and selection, and home 
decoration. 

A question about current use of art was answered 
in much the same way, except that marriage pos- 
sibly changed the picture as far as vocational usage 
was concerned, for present needs listed by the 
graduates were more personal. However, there is 
an interesting relation of past to present. The 
people who had had no art continued to feel no 
use for it, but apparently no one with some back- 
ground discontinues using it, although needs change 
from time to time. 

Among the personal uses stated were: 


Use it in selection and choice making in almost all pur- 
chasing 

For use in everyday living 

Designing and making clothes for the family 

To stretch the budget painlessly 

Devising hobbies for self and children 

Gardening and flower arrangement 

For enjoyment of exhibits of art 

It enters into everything, even arranging bookshelves 


In some of the states, art division chairmen asked 
for additional information. 

Conclusions drawn from the questionnaire seem 
to indicate that: 

1. There is a great need for research in art fields. 

2. Practical art based on a sound background has 
proved and is proving to be of greatest value to 
home economists. 

3. Colleges and universities need to scrutinize the 
home economics curricula and see whether there 
is need for reorganization of subject matter in 
the light of postschool needs. 

4. Since home economists find so many needs for 
art ability and since a large proportion would 


like more practical courses than they had in 

school, colleges may want to supply that need 

in the summer courses offered. 

5. Adult and evening school would serve the public 
by offering art courses that will function in the 
lives of all persons. 

6. Many art teachers need to work more closely 
with the people in the vocational fields for which 
they train. 

In the light of this report, the colleges and uni- 
versities listing courses in art need to look to their 
offerings. The need for making art specific and 
practical would seem very important. The chal- 
lenge that this report offers to art teachers is very 
great. How can we use the time allowed to a better 
advantage? How can we cut out the frills and 
make our offerings more practical and yet allow 
growth in the individuals so that they may feel 
competence in their own taste and not rely on 
“teacher help.” Do we need more cultural or ap- 
preciative courses or should more emphasis be 
placed on skill or technical courses? Should this 
evaluation be based on a national scale or is indi- 
vidual evaluation enough? To what extent do stu- 
dent advisers recognize the value of art courses and 
help students work art courses into their various 
curricula? Are our home economics curricula too 
full to allow for electives in the art area? 

These and similar questions need to be asked and 
answered by the curriculum makers of our colleges 
and universities in planning for our future home 
economists. 


AHEA Aids Program 


for Danish Visitors 


McNauGutTon 
AHEA Headquarters 


Sponsored by the United States Department of 
Commerce, 11 citizens from Denmark visited the 
United States this spring to study methods of self- 
service in retail operations, with the view to pro- 
moting the adoption of self-service facilities in Den- 
mark. Of this group, two were women—one of 
them a mother of nine children, who is a univer- 
sity instructor of economics and includes consumer 
problems in her teaching. 

The group met in Washington the week of March 
24. During this week, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association participated in the program of 
orientation. Our assignment consisted of interpret- 
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ing the part that national organizations play in of co-operating in setting up a program to answer 


helping the consumer with purchases at the local the consumers’ questions about purchases. The 
level. value of research studies to formulate better stand- 
Starting by giving a brief history of the consumer ards of consumer goods was emphasized. 
movement in the United States, we outlined present- The Danish group was particularly interested in 
day trends in helping the consumer. The increased informative pamphlets that are prepared by con- 
interest in discussing minimum standards with the sumer groups in this country to give buying tips. 
manufacturer and retailer was recognized as a neces- All of the visitors expressed their interest in the 
sary aid in consumer buying. It was pointed out variety of products available to the consumer on 
that retailers, too, have recognized the advantages American markets. 


The legislative committee of the American Home Economies Association proposes the 
following program for 1952-53. This program will be discussed and voted on at the AHEA 
council and business meeting on June 26 in Atlantic City. 


1. Support legislation to provide programs and adequate funds for home economics research 
and services designed to strengthen individual, family, and social welfare within the 
following federal agencies: 


A. U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
School lunch program 
Division of home economics in the Co-operative Extension Service 
Home management program in Farmers Home Administration 
Research in home economics in experiment stations 
B. Federal Security Agency 
Home economies services in the Children’s Bureau 
Home economies programs in the Office of Education 
C. Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau work as related to home economies programs 
D. Housing and Home Finance Agency—measures to provide housing planned to meet 
family needs 


2. Support legislation which (a) enables consumers to buy more effectively; (b) protects 
consumers against fraudulent or harmful goods and services; (c) promotes efficient prac- 
tices in the production, distribution, and sale of consumer goods; (d) provides consumer 
participation in policy-making bodies 
3. Support legislation designed to improve and safeguard the health of families and enable 
communities to secure better public health services with sufficient trained personnel to 
carry out the program 
4. Support legislation for federal aid to education, under conditions safeguarding state con- 
trol, to equalize, extend, and improve public school education and to increase the oppor- 
tunities for home economics education 
5. Support legislation to co-ordinate the research and services for the protection and welfare 
of children; support legislation aimed at implementing the findings of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 

. Support legislation to provide home-economies-trained personnel and technical assistance 
for the economic and social development of underdeveloped countries, these services to 
be used in programs to improve the status of the family 


~ 


. Support programs for international exchange of home economics personnel and home 
economics information for the betterment of home and family life—Marcarer §. 
Mancer, chairman, AHEA Legislative Committee. 
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Public Relations Exchange 


Career Week in Pittsburgh 


For many months home economics activities in 
western Pennsylvania were directed toward “Ca- 
reer Week” held from March 14 to 21 at the Buhl 
Planetarium in Pittsburgh. 

At this point all those who gave so much of their 
time to make Career Week a success are asking the 
question: “Was it worth it?” It is difficult to an- 
swer this question with satisfaction. Our two ob- 
jectives were: first, to acquaint the public with the 
comprehensive program in home economics and, 
second, to recruit more high school students for 
training in home economics in college. From com- 
ments received, we believe that students and their 
parents have a broader picture of what is being 
taught in home economics in high schools and 
colleges. We hope to conduct a follow-up program 
on the effectiveness of the program. Generous ad- 
vance publicity was given by radio and television 
stations, newspapers, the Planetarium, and the 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 

Staff or alumni from most of the 18 Pennsylvania 
colleges with home economics programs were host- 
esses, consultants, program chairmen, or speakers. 
The excellent Iowa State College film which takes a 
girl through college in home economics and shows 
career opportunities was shown and skits were given 
to show what the home economics graduate does 
on the job in teaching, institution foods, business, 
and extension—the four most popular fields. 

The exhibit galleries offered a liberal education 
in home economics. An 8 x 16-foot panel gave the 
over-all picture of the opportunities in home eco- 
nomics. A state map showed the location of the 
18 colleges, with blown-up photographs show- 
ing one feature of each college. Eighteen subject 
matter exhibits gave in capsule form an idea of the 
home economies courses offered in the colleges in 
the state. Local home economists presented the 
eight career fields of home economics. 

Groups of students from 73 high schools attended 
Career Week—a total of approximately 3200. In 
addition, it was estimated that over 2,000 individ- 
uals viewed the exhibits.—Hazex Craic, President, 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
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Minnesota Workshop 


The second annual “Careers in Home Economics” 
workshop from April 3 to 5 drew 160 girls from all 
parts of the state to the University of Minnesota 
campus. Jointly sponsored by the Minnesota Home 
Economics Association and the Minnesota Dietetic 
Association, its purpose was to familiarize high 
school girls planning to attend college with the 
careers which a home economics major offers. Co- 
chairmen were Mary Kimball, home economist for 
Pillsbury Mills Research Laboratories, and Helen 
Melander, dietitian for the Veteran's Hospital. 

Invitations to the high schools asked that the 
school’s delegate be a junior planning to attend col- 
lege and able to report back to the school so that 
others might benefit by her representation. 

Local papers, high school publications, and radio 
and television programs gave state-wide publicity. 

University home economics students escorted the 
girls through the home economies building and ar- 
ranged a get-acquainted party. 

The Friday eye-opener program headlined “My 
First Year on the Job—Four Girls Tell All,” pre- 
sented by young women in their first jobs. Subtitles 
were: “My First Year Behind the Teacher's Desk” 
by Marilyn Evans; “I Meet the Farmer’s Wife” by 
Sylvia Gerhardson, a home agent; “Meals with a 
Bedside Manner” by Fanny Etheridge, a dietitian; 
and “Three-Ring Circus” by Mrs. Norma Miller 
Schad, a home economist journalist and homemaker. 
A HEIB film depicted how “Business Beckons to 
Colorful Careers,” and tours showed home econo- 
mists at work. 

At a banquet on Friday, the girls met the presi- 
dents of the sponsoring associations. Arrange- 
ments for the banquet program were handled by 
the Twin City homemaking group under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Pearl Hutton. Home economics 
students at St. Catherine’s, Augsburg, and Macal- 
ester Colleges were hostesses at a gym jamboree. 

At “The Workshop Wind-up” slides of life in the 
home management house and the film “The Home 
Economics Story” were shown. Mrs. Helen Hughes, 
public relations director of the Minnesota Home 
Economies Association, spoke on “Reporting Back 
to Your School.” Each girl then had a conference 
with a college instructor of home economics and one 
with a home economist in a particular field of home 
economics.—ANDRINE O. Wunscu, Minneapolis. 


Public Relations in Homemaking Education Depends on You 


This new bulletin prepared by a committee of the elementary, secondary, and 
adult education department is available from AHEA headquarters for 25 cents. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Bruce GarpNER 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Looking at ourselves in the classroom, A. C. 
Henry. Childhood Educ. 28, No. 5 (Jan. 1952), 
pp. 201-203. 

The role of the teacher in helping students with 
problems of social and emotional development is of 
fundamental significance. The teacher's first need 
is to achieve basic insights into his own personal 
characteristics and their effects on children. His 
second need is for increased co-operation with the 
parent. 

Classroom tensions can be alleviated by an under- 
standing of conditions which cause them. Dealing 
with these tensions involves a sincere response by 
the teacher to the felt needs of each child. Teach- 
ers need to understand the bases for children’s fears 
and the techniques for helping children face fears. 
A child can be helped by talking out and playing 
out his inner feelings. Primary considerations in- 
clude helping the child develop a healthy sense of 
his own importance and a sense of his belonging 
to something which is ongoing and continuous. 


Relation of parents, home, and certain devel- 
opmental characteristics to children’s reading 
ability, W. D. SHetpon and L. Carrio. Ele- 
mentary School J. 52, No. 5 (Jan. 1952), pp. 
262-270. 

Teachers in 8 elementary and secondary schools 
selected a total of 868 pupils, half of whom were 
termed “good readers” and half “poor readers” as 
a result of achievement tests and teacher evalua- 
tion. A questionnaire included questions on environ- 
mental history and emotional and physical devel- 
opment. 

Specific factors found to be related to reading 
ability ineluded: (1) size of family (per cent of 
average and poor readers increased as size of fam- 
ily increased); (2) ordinal position in family (per 
cent of poor readers increased in order from first 
through fifth child in family); (3) number of books 
in home (per cent of poor readers decreased as 


number of books increased); (4) educational level 
of parents (children of better educated parents 
tended to be better readers); and (5) like or dis- 
like of school (children who like school tended to 
read better). 

Factors not related to reading ability were: (1) 
number of children of same age as child living in 
neighborhood; (2) number of times family had 
moved (except when move occurred between ages 
6 to 8); (3) number of fears of the child; and (4) 
frequency of daydreaming observed by parents. 


Motivation in the school age child, K. 5. Bern- 
HARDT. Education 72, No. 4 (Dee. 1951), pp. 
263-266. 

The educational implications for the psychology 
of motivation lie in a . consideration of the 
needs and feelings of the individual in the light of 
an educational goal.” The affective aspect of learn- 
ing experiences, represented by feelings of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, illustrate a neglected ele- 
ment of motivation. Manipulation of incentives 
(use of competition, rewards and punishment, 
threats) without consideration for such elements 
represents a narrow concept of learning which fails 
to consider long-range development of the child. 

A sound motivational approach emphasizes “self” 
and recognizes individual differences. The central 
goal of education becomes the development of a 
responsible individual, as opposed to the child’s 
mere accumulation of facts and skills. Progress 
will be based on a child’s own drive for self-en- 
hangement. 


An investigation of the stability of interests of 
high school students, G. G. Ma.iinson and 
W. H. Crumrine. J. Educ. Research 45, No. 5 
(Jan. 1952), pp. 369-383. 

Subjects were 250 students who had taken the 
Kuder Preference Record in the ninth grade and 
again after a period of at least three years. The 
nine interest areas which this inventory measures 
were ranked in descending order of preference for 
each student, both on the original and on the retest. 
Percentage of cases in which high-ranking interest 
areas remained high, and in which low-ranking 
areas remained low, from test to retest, was com- 
puted. It was found that “. .. in 83 per cent of cases 
in school Z, the three highest areas of interest at the 
ninth grade were among the highest three at the 
twelfth.” Similar consistency was found with 
respect to low-ranking areas. It was concluded 
that the highest one or two areas and the lowest 
one or two remain high and low enough, respec- 
tively, to justify use of the instrument in counsel- 
ing ninth grade students. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Marianne Muse 
University of Vermont 


What lies ahead in home building, [Editorial]. 
House & Home 1, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 138-139. 
The predictions for home building are that there 

will be a stable volume of a million or more new 

houses a year, more competition, closer profit mar- 
gins, construction economies, improved designs, 
progress in general, and a far better product. Home 
building on the assembly line is the biggest new 

United States industry. 

Four essentials for successful industrialization of 
home building are: (1) invention of financing and 
sales methods to open up a mass market, (2) intro- 
duction of production line methods for final assem- 
bly, (3) development of standard dimensions allow- 
ing for preecutting and prefabrication, and (4) the 
spread of far higher standards of design. The first 
of these has been brought about by industry and 
government co-operation. The second is in general 
use in the industry. The third and fourth are in 
progress. 


To deal with inflation, H. Leviy. Survey 88, No. 

2 (Feb. 1952), pp. 63-67. 

Price control alone will not halt today’s infla- 
tion, nor can credit controls and tax policies by 
themselves do the job. All means of controlling 
inflation are needed: budget economies; credit con- 
trols, selective and general; taxes on incomes, sales, 
and corporate profits; and direct control of prices 
and wages and perhaps eventually of inventories 
and investments. 

Direct control of wages and prices is needed first 
because without it traditional credit and tax policies 
cannot operate effectively and because of the power 
of well-organized interests. Direct control is 
needed today not only because of current rearma- 
ment, foreign aid, and welfare programs but also 
because of past expenditures on wars, publie works, 
and social services. 

A fundamental question is: Do we consider our 
welfare program an integral part of the democratic 
society we are trying to defend? In deciding among 
the various methods of managing our economic 
responsibilities, we must remember that prepared- 
ness is for decades. We must be aware of the im- 
pact of defense on other values and seek ways of 
keeping our social advances intact. 
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Consumer-financed testing and rating agencies, 
E. R. Beem. J. Marketing 16, No. 3, Part 1 
(Jan. 1952), pp. 272-285. 

The technical work of Consumers Union and Con- 
sumers’ Research, with occasional lapses, is as good 
as is possible in the light of unavoidable limitations. 
Ratings for quality are generally feasible only for 
branded goods. Reliability of ratings is lessened 
by inconsistent quality at a given time in a wide 
variety of branded goods. In the interim between 
rating and use of the report, quality may have been 
changed sufficiently to invalidate the rating. The 
“primitive” nature of consumer goods standards is 
a serious limitation. Low-income families are not 
reached. Use of the ratings is limited by con- 
spicuous consumption and disinclination of con- 
sumers to spend money, time, and effort to improve 
their buying. Lack of funds hampers the agencies. 

Many limitations are temporary and are being 
overcome. These agencies offer virtually the only 
specific buying help now available to consumers. 
The rating agencies have an important effect on 
the United States economy because consumers bene- 
fit from whatever stimulus to quality improvement 
and to more truthful advertising may result from 
the agencies’ reports of unsafe products, inferior 
quality, and flamboyant advertising. 


Variations in prices paid for food as affected by 
income level, G. Biack. J. Farm Econ. 34, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1952), pp. 52-66. 

Data from the Consumer Purchases Study of 
1935-36 and of the BHNHE study of 1948 were 
analyzed to learn whether various income groups 
pay significantly different prices for identical foods. 
In general, higher income groups tend to buy dif- 
ferent and more expensive foods and to pay higher 
prices. Prices paid for each food item by various 
income groups were ranked from lowest to highest, 
and average rank of prices paid tended to rise 
with income level. When families of a commu- 
nity were grouped according to income level, as 
income level rose, expenditure on food per household 
tended to exceed by an increasing amount the esti- 
mated expenditure based on average prices paid by 
the lowest income group. 

Payment for additional marketing services is the 
explanation for this price-income tendency. Positive 
income elasticity of demand for marketing services 
seems to be contradictory to changes in marketing 
over the past 30 years. Efficiency of supermarkets 
in lowering prices of commodities associated with 
few services may have increased price differentials 
associated with added services so as to more than 
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compensate for added income. The service explana- 
tion of price differences is a more useful tool in 
marketing theory than is the common one of service 
as a form of product differentiation. 


A description of the revised wholesale price 
index, E. I. Eaton. Monthly Labor Rev. 74, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1952), pp. 180-187. 

A revised index of wholesale prices extending 
back to January 1947 was issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics early in 1952. Revision dealt with 
all aspects of the index. The base period is the 
average for the three years 1947, 1948, and 1949 
rather than the calendar year of 1926. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 rather than 900 commodities are cov- 
ered. The weights are based on transactions in 
1947 and are intended to account, directly or indi- 
rectly, for all sales of all products at the primary 
market level in the United States. 

The classification remains essentially a product 
classification. The basic classification system was 
extended from 10 major groups and 50 subgroups 
to 15 major groups and 88 subgroups. A third 
layer of classification, “product class,” was added. 
Several new major groups were added. Commodi- 
ties are defined by precise specifications. As far 
as possible, commodities are priced at the focal 
point of price-making forces. The index is based 
on a sample of commodities, specifications, report- 
ers, and primary-market levels of transaction. 


Housing our older citizens, H. Kraus. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 279 (Jan. 1952), pp. 126- 
138. 

Modest but regular cash income from social in- 
surance benefits, industrial or government pensions, 
annuities, or old-age assistance gives some elderly 
persons at least some freedom of choice as to their 
place and manner of living. This is better than 
surrender of independence in exchange for support 
by the family or an institution. Choice may be re- 
stricted by anticipating need for personal care in 
illness and emergencies, desire to avoid keeping 
house, or by failing strength. Dwellings not 
planned for older persons may be inconvenient and 
hazardous. In many cases, limited income prohibits 
moving to a more suitable dwelling, as does shortage 
of desirable dwelling units of low and medium cost 
and of living arrangements in pleasant institutions. 

It is generally believed that most older people 
wish to live in their own homes. Independent 
households (1950 Census) are maintained by 80 
per cent of the urban and rural nonfarm families of 
persons 65 years and over. In general, their hous- 
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ing is worse than that of the rest of the population. 
Severe family tensions often result from two or 
three generations living together. Housing costs 
of elderly persons are often quite out of proportion 
to their income. Adequate housing for thé aged 
must develop at the crossroads of two important 
programs: better housing in better neighborhoods 
within the reach of all income groups and more ade- 
quate services to meet the peculiar needs of the 
aged. 


Older persons in the labor foree, G. Bancrorr. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 279 (Jan. 1952), 
pp. 52-61. 

Current discussions of problems of aging assume 
the social and economic desirability of older persons’ 
remaining employed. There is little statistical veri- 
fication of the common assumption that most older 
workers wish to remain in the labor foree. How- 
ever, many eligible for old-age and survivor's in- 
surance benefits are not receiving them and are, 
presumably, employed. Only 5 per cent of old-age 
insurance beneficiary “retirements” between 1940 
and 1947 in large cities had quit work voluntarily 
and in good health. Many of them found employ- 
ment in order to approach their previous standards 
of living. Study is needed of attitudes of aged per- 
sons who face retirement and of those retired volun- 
tarily and involuntarily. 

About one in six civilians in the labor force is at 
least 55 years old. The industries employing the 
largest numbers of older persons vary in wage levels 
and, consequently, in social and economic status. 
The older worker is not at a disadvantage where 
principles of seniority have been long established, 
where job security is legal or quasi-legal, or in low- 
wage industries. About 33 per cent (April 1951) of 
employed men 55 to 64 years and 40 per cent of 
those 65 or over were self-employed. For women, 
those percentages were 15 and 25. Most older 
workers are still full-time workers. 

Factors tending to reduce employment opportu- 
nities of the aged are increased urbanization and 
migration from the farm, increasing longevity, in- 
creasing industrialization, development of highly 
mechanized industrial operations, and decrease in 
self-employment. The stepping up of the defense 
program will probably bring older persons into es- 
sential industries from trades and service industries 
and from retirement. Rising cost of living and de- 
crease in the value of the dollar will make pensions 
and fixed incomes insufficient. The cost of retiring 
larger and larger segments of the population may 
cause a change in policy. 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Mritprep I. Morcan 
Florida State University 


Marital adjustment and prediction in Sweden 
and the United States, H. J. Locke and G. 
Karisson. Am. Sociol. Rev. 17, No. 1 (Feb. 
1951), pp. 10-17. 

This study, using Locke’s marital adjustment 
and prediction scale developed in Indiana, was 
made possible by Dr. Locke’s appointment as visit- 
ing professor of sociology at Uppsala University, 
where he worked with Dr. Karlsson. 

The study gives the following three conclusions 
relative to a comparison of marital adjustment and 
prediction in the United States and Sweden: (1) 
The marital-adjustment test which separated “hap- 
pily married” from divorced in the senior author's 
study of predicting marital adjustment in Indiana 
discriminated between adjustment and unadjust- 
ment in a community in Sweden. (2) About two- 
thirds of the marital prediction items which were 
statistically significant in the Indiana study and 
which were included in the Swedish study differ- 
entiated between adjusted and unadjusted couples 
in Sweden. (3) A few differences were discovered 
in the two cultures, American and Swedish. 

The differences are: Conventional practices and 
observances such as usually attending religious serv- 
ices indicated adjustment in marriage in the United 
States. This was not true of the Swedish study. 
Being affectionate and showing it indicated ad- 
justment in the Indiana study, while being affec- 
tionate without obviously showing it appears to be 
a characteristic of the Swedish culture. Swedish 
subjects reported much more premarital sex be- 
havior than did the Indiana subjects studied. 


Student attitudes toward a course in courtship 
and marriage: educational implications, L. S. 
Bee. Marriage & Family Living 13, No. 4 (Fall 
1951), pp. 157-160. 

This research employed a series of attitude scales 
as a projective medium to study some basic per- 
sonality characteristics of students in a courtship- 
marriage course. It also sought to relate these pat- 
terns to selected cultural, social, and psychological 
factors in the students’ formative or background 
experience. 

The researchers wanted reactions of students to 
the course as related to: (a) their patterns of sex 


affirmation-denial and with different patterns of 
authority; (b) their health history, temperament, 
and emotional stability; and (c) their different 
ideological assumptions. While interested in range 
and variation of attitudes, they were also concerned 
with “why” students reacted as they did. 

The study was begun in Utah with freshman stu- 
dents and concluded at the University of Kansas 
with upper-class students. It is significant for all 
courses in marriage and family living that the un- 
selected freshmen used in this study reacted with 
no more emotional resistance to materials than did 
the more mature upper-division students. All re- 
acted, on the whole, favorably. 

In the attempt to ferret out those background ex- 
periences of students which may underlie their dif- 
ferences in reaction to the course, results were 
largely negative. Further tabulation may reveal 
that some of the background factors, if taken to- 
gether, may be related to reactions. 


Family life in lower and middle class homes, C. 
McGuire. Marriage & Family Living 14, No. 1 
(Feb. 1952), pp. 1-6. 

This is a preliminary report on systematic differ- 
ences in life style among lower and middle class 
families. Interview data gathered by field work- 
ers have been explored for social, cultural, and 
psychological variables to be considered. The data 
are from family members of two Texas communi- 
ties, one of ten thousand people and the other of 
over one hundred thousand. 

The sampling has been according to “status areas” 
identified as “high” and “low” by a panel of judges 
in each place. The families included in each sam- 
ple probably are upper-middle and lower-lower in 
terms of acceptance in the community status struc- 
ture. Primary data have been gathered by focused 
interviews with mothers, supplemented by talks 
with other family members. 

Certain value-attitudes, such as the attitude to- 
ward cleanliness, seem to be common to most 
mothers, whatever their class. The most apparent 
discrepancies through the range of middle and lower 
class interviews appear to be associated with socio- 
economic factors. 

The so-called social conformity of the middle class 
home appears to be a function of three factors op- 
erating to counteract immediate impulse gratifica- 
tion. Representations of “conditional love,” of 
“anticipatory fear,” and of “instrumental goals” 
are found frequently. Study of the data indicate 
a warning, however, that there are other kinds of 
variables. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PrupEeNnt 
Ohio State University 


Sweetening agents for canned peaches, G. L. Git- 
pin, K. R. Epsner, and E. L. GrtssENHAINER. 
Food Tech. 6, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 81-82. 
This study was concerned with the effect on the 

palatability of canned peaches of replacing 44, %, 
34, or all of the sucrose with light corn sirup, and 
15, 4, and % of the sucrose with honey of medium 
color and fairly mild flavor. Firm, ripe freestone 
peaches were used. Results indicated that up to 
34 of the sucrose can be replaced by corn sirup 
without affecting the flavor, appearance, or texture 
to any appreciable extent. Honey in any of the 
proportions used affected the flavor and texture 
adversely and tended to darken the fruit during 
storage. Peaches canned with a small amount of 
water had better flavor than peaches canned in 
extracted juice. When sweetened before serving, 
these were equivalent to the sweetened packs. One 
year’s storage produced no pronounced changes in 
palatability. 


Grades and varieties, a round table discussion. 
Quick Frozen Foods & Locker Plant 14, No. 8 
(March 1952), pp. 126-131. 

The grading system needs an overhaul, H. 
CAMPBELL. In the past two years a number of revi- 
sions in the U. S. standards for grades for frozen 
foods have been made and some new standards have 
been issued. The fact that characteristic flavor 
retention is important to consumers is being rec- 
ognized, and no longer is there acceptance of the 
premise that homemakers are satisfied with mere 
freedom from objectionable flavors. It is unfor- 
tunate that flavor quality can be described only in 
such indefinite terms as “good,” “fairly good,” and 
“less than fairly good.” For vegetables the grade 
A, B, or substandard is awarded for flavor, color, 
absence of defects, and characteristic properties; 
but no product can grade higher than its flavor 
grade. 

When grading a consignment of vegetables, an 
inspector is permitted to specify a given grade if 
five-sixths of the samples examined meets the stand- 
ards for the grade specified. One package is sup- 
posed to be drawn for sampling from every 2,000 
packages packed, and samples are drawn from the 
top, sides, bottom, and center of a warehouse lot. 
In practice, two samples very often constitute the 
basis for grading. 
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Standard development and revision are made by 
the Department of Agriculture in close co-opera- 
tion with packers of frozen foods. Brokers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers should be drawn into the 
deliberations to a greater extent. 

A defense of USDA grading, F. L. Sourner- 
LAND. Twenty-eight of the 107 standards for fruits 
and vegetables issued are for frozen foods. The re- 
cent standards made in co-operation with packers 
are more realistic and practical than previous ones. 
Previously, appearance, succulency, and the like 
were thought indicative of flavor quality, but this 
is no longer held valid, and flavor is one of the 
important attributes considered. 

Many improved varieties in 1951, K. G. Dyx- 
stra. In addition to commenting on accepted vege- 
table varieties, the author states that the industry 
ean expect the Food and Drug Administration's 
mandatory standards of identity and fill to become 
effective in 1952. 

195l—an eventful year, W. F. Tavsurr. 
Changes in grades and selection and use of new 
varieties for freezing are the most important devel- 
opments of the industry this year. The rapid in- 
crease in the amount of B grade frozen foods has 
proved mutually advantageous to consumer and 
packer. The industry has progressed to a point 
where it is now ready to operate under the proposed 
standards of identity and full container for fruits. 


Factors affecting the stability of color of canned 
ripe olives, W. V. Cruess. Food Tech. 6, No. 3 
(Mareh 1952), pp. 110-113. 

It is difficult to retain during processing the dark 
brown or black color which is preferred by con- 
sumers of canned ripe olives. The color is most 
commonly lost during lye treatment or sterilization. 
It had previously been found that treatment with 
dilute sodium bicarbonate for two or three hours 
after treatment with sodium hydroxide (previous 
to aeration) prevented bleaching by the lye. Using 
hard waters throughout helped to retain the desired 
color. Calcium chloride or calcium hydroxide added 
in dilute solution retarded lye penetration and im- 
proved color retention. Combining 10 volumes of 
sea water with 90 volumes of water for a bath in 
which to soak the olives improved color retention. 
This was due to the alkaline salt content of the sea 
water, although bittern produced as a by-product in 
the process of obtaining salt from sea water was 
even more effective. Glass jars or cans with a spe- 
cial enamel lining are needed to preserve the color 
of ripe olives during storage, especially at warm 
temperatures. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. Hotmes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


A study of the minimum calcium requirements 
of adult men, D. M. Hecstep, I. Moscoso, and 
C. Cottazos. J. Nutrition 46, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), 
pp. 181-201. 

In most dietaries, the calcium intake is closely 
related to the milk intake. This paper records a 
study of the calcium metabolism of 10 adult Peru- 
vian men who had been imprisoned for 2 to 20 
years. Their diet consisted principally of rice, 
bread, potatoes, spaghetti, and beans, with meat in 
limited portions once a day. Carrots, cabbage, 
squash, and sweet potatoes were served fairly fre- 
quently; but green leafy vegetables and fruits, 
other than bananas, were rarely given. The only 
milk received was in chocolate milk served once 
weekly. 

The average estimated caleium requirement to 
maintain balance (to prevent calcium depletion) 
was between 100 and 200 mg per day. The indi- 
vidual estimated values were 0, 0, 0, 101, 168, 304, 
309, 310, 377, and 596 mg. The mean retention by 
the subjects with the above requirements, in the 
same order, were: 6, 10, 21, 13, 30, 19, 30, 30, 16, 
and 12. Hence, the subjects with the lowest esti- 
mated requirement were not necessarily those who 
utilized caleium most efficiently. The subject with 
the highest requirement had received numerous cal- 
cium salt injections prior to the study. 

The data indicate that these adult men, like chil- 
dren, probably have a very small maintenance re- 
quirement for caleium. At low levels of intake the 
calcium excretion approached zero in the majority 
of cases. One would not expect depletion of the 
present calcium stores of these individuals on any 
diet they would be likely to receive. 

The authors compare these very low calcium re- 
quirements with those given in the literature, none 
of which are so low as these. The exceptions are the 
calcium requirements given in one study made in 
India for subjects who habitually consumed a low 
calcium diet. In the United States, where the cal- 
cium intake is relatively high, recent studies have 
suggested requirements approximating 700 mg per 
day. The authors question whether these latter 
studies might not be more properly considered as es- 
timates of past dietary habits of the subjects rather 
than studies of calcium requirements in the real 
sense. The low requirements given in the study 
described above obviously apply to adult men and 
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not to growing children or to women during preg- 
nancy and lactation. 


Nutrition resurvey in Bataan, Philippines, 1950, 
N. B. Burcu, J. Savcepo, Jr., E. O. Carrasco, 
and C. 1. Intencan. J. Nutrition 46, No. 2 (Feb. 
1952), pp. 239-254. 

Biochemical measurements of the effects of the 
enriched rice program were made on 200 persons in 
December 1950, after the population had consumed 
rice enriched with iron, thiamine, and niacin for 
two years. The previous survey of August 1948 
had shown the high incidence of beriberi in Bataan. 

Striking improvements had taken place between 
1948 and 1950. An earlier report of this study 
showed that beriberi mortality declined from 263 
per 100,000 in 1948 to 28 per 100,000 in 1950. The 
incidence of beriberi declined from a level of 9.4 
per cent in 1948 to 0.7 per cent in 1950. The inter- 
est and alertness of the people had greatly in- 
creased; few were apathetic. Particularly notice- 
able was the gain in weight and the generally more 
healthy appearance of the people. None of the 
children had aphonia (loss of voice) previously ob- 
served in some infants. Not a single person among 
those who came for testing showed any signs of 
beriberi. 

The thiamine content of the blood was increased 
an average of 20 per cent. In 1948, 70 per cent of 
the persons showing symptoms of beriberi and 45 
per cent of the nonsymptomatie persons excreted 
50 ug or less of thiamine per g of creatinine (an 
excretion of less than 50 ug probably represents an 
unsatisfactory state of muscle metabolism). In 
1950, only 14.5 per cent excreted less than 50 ug of 
thiamine per g of creatinine. 

The hemoglobin content of the blood rose an aver- 
age of 2.1 g per 100 ml of blood. The number of 
persons having less than 11.1 g was 49.5 per cent 
in 1948 and 19 per cent in 1950. 

The serum vitamin A values had decreased in 
1950; the percentage of persons having less than 
30 ug per 100 ml of blood was 11 in 1948 and 43 in 
1950. The serum carotene values had increased but 
were still far below the range adjudged satisfactory. 

Forty per cent of the persons tested in 1950 ex- 
creted less than 100 wg of riboflavin per g of 
creatinine, and the average excretion of the group 
was 120 ng. Less than 200 ug is considered unsat- 
isfactory. 

The study shows that the enrichment program 
was satisfactory insofar as the materials used for 
enrichment were concerned; that is, iron, thiamine, 
and niacin. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Beveripce 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


One floor plan plus, [Editorial]. Practical 
Builder 17, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 26-28. 
Kaiser Community Homes in Los Angeles have 

abandoned prefabrication and have substituted site 

fabrication using mass production techniques. The 

basic difference between the two methods is: in a 

plant, the work is moved past the men; in site 

fabrication, specialized crews follow through the 
building development. In both methods the men 
do the same jobs over and over. 

The real economies in the present operation lie 
in planning and design, in departure from conven- 
tional construction methods, and in a merechandis- 
ing plan. A basie Kaiser principle is to spend 
material to save labor. For instance, two light 
pieces fastened together may do the work of one 
larger, more expensive piece of material; but the 
cost of labor to put them together more than cancels 
out that saving. Keeping the number of pieces in 
the design to a minimum saves time in handling 
materials and adds to the efficiency of labor in 
putting them together—up to the point where pieces 
become so large they require special handling. 

Another saving that has been effected is the pre- 
vention of damage to bathtubs and other enameled 
fixtures during handling and construction. A liquid 
plastic is sprayed on the fixtures and hardens to 
form a protective skin which can be peeled off when 
work on the house is finished. 

Roofs, porches, and the relationship of garage 
to house are changed to obtain variation in appear- 
ance in this community of houses where only two 
floor plans are used. 


Ideas to consider when you buy a kitchen sink, 
M. M. Monroe. Maine Agr. Expt. Station Bull. 
494 (Oct. 1951), 35 pp. 

Rural and urban Maine homemakers who were 
surveyed expressed no major dissatisfaction with 
their present kitchen sinks. This is perhaps due in 
part to the fact that homemakers may not know 
that design, dimensions, and installation of the sink 
‘an affect the convenience and comfort of the 
worker. 

When women’s attention was focused on com- 
fortable working heights and they tried different 
sinks, they preferred the 6-inch-deep sinks to those 
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8 inches deep. All but the very tall women objected 
to a wide rim at the front. 

Posture measurements showed considerably more 
bending over at the 8-inch than at the 6-inch sink, 
with the greatest difference occurring with tall 
women. However, the 3-inch front rim required 
less bending on the part of tall women than it did 
for those who were less than 5 feet, 7 inches tall. 

Note: The bulletin gives requirements for com- 
fortable posture at the sink, lists features of con- 
venient sinks and shows types available, gives some 
information as to materials, and tells results of re- 
search and survey to show how women use their 
sinks and types of sinks best suited to their use. 


Human engineering in product design, A. F. 
Javitz. Elec. Mfg. 49, No. 3 (March 1952), 
pp. 90-95. 

The human operator of a machine system pos- 
sesses certain perceptual and response mechanisms 
that have to be evaluated, stated, and then specified 
as part of the system. Machines must be so de- 
signed that they explicitly make allowance for limi- 
tations which are the practical limits of human 
performance and sensitivity. Human engineering 
requirements should be incorporated into product 
specifications at the design stage of development. 

Any automatic machine requires some degree of 
human operation, and the functioning of the ma- 
chine can be no better than the functioning of the 
operator. Major factors of human performance are 
comfort, safety, speed of learning operation, and 
operator efficiency. 

Human engineering involves study of the fune- 
tional use of the body—vision, hearing, skin sen- 
sitivity and proprioception, motor responses, and 
psychological conditions. 

As an example of the application of human engi- 
neering principles to a household appliance, the 
push-button controls of an electric range were 
analyzed. Following these principles, the push 
buttons are arranged in the order of increasing 
magnitude of heat from left to right, since this is 
a normal sequence. Numbers used to label buttons 
for the different temperatures are smallest for low 
heat, growing larger with increasing heat. Different 
colors for different push buttons are abandoned in 
favor of one color for all, since positional diserimi- 
nation is more rapidly learned than color discrimi- 
nation. The sets of push buttons should be placed 
high enough so as not to be obscured by cooking 
utensils. They should be not more than 23.5 inches 
from the operator's shoulder and should be grouped 
for best positional relationship to heating: units. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace A. MILLER 
University of Vermont 


Complete vs. self-selected lunches nutritionally 
compared, M. B. Dreissacu. Nation’s Schools 
49, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 78, 80, 82. 

This article offers a detailed account of the find- 
ings in a study of lunch programs in 16 paired 
schools. The study was made by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economies in co-oper- 
ation with the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, the agency which is responsible for admin- 
istering the National School Lunch Program. 

The conclusion suggested by these . findings 
seemed to indicate that Type A lunches (lunches 
which conform to the pattern specified by the 
United States Department of Agriculture for re- 
imbursement from government funds) furnish a 
larger proportion of pupils with complete meals 
which more nearly meet recommended nutritional 
allowances, at lower food cost and lower selling 
price per lunch, than do self-selected lunches. 


Detailed manual offers quick answers to puzzled 
employees, [Editorial]. Inst. Mag. 30, No. 3 
(March 1952), pp. 2, 100-103. 

Rapidly passing from the stage of reality into 
that of a manager’s daydream is the possibility of 
employing skilled, experienced food service per- 
sonnel. Since the unskilled must be employed in 
most situations, rapid but comprehensive methods 
of training new employees are imperative. The 
use of an employee's handbook or instruction man- 
ual is one of the popular methods adaptable to both 
large and small institutions. 

The Sea Tavern, Pasadena, California, has such 
a manual. Briefly, it explains the institution’s serv- 
ice policy, lists correct attire for waitresses and bus 
boys, outlines table-setting procedures and methods 
for serving various foods, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of courtesy to patrons. The manual in 
modified form is ineluded in the article. 


Use morale meter to measure factors in job secu- 
rity. Inst. Mag. 30, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 3, 
150. 

The first standardized “morale meter” for meas- 
uring what blue- and white-collar employees think 
of their jobs, their pay, the boss, and the company 
in general has been devised by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Chicago. 

The “Employee Inventory,” published by the 
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Science Research Associates, Chicago, is a question- 
naire which has been utilized by business and in- 
dustry to measure morale among more than 100,000 
employees. Employers using this industrial rela- 
tions tool have found it useful in discovering train- 
ing needs and departments that should be strength- 
ened. Thus it helps cut down employee turnover 
and helps build community good will. 


Point for pot of gold of J.LT. rainbow. 
Mag. 30, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 1, 92-95. 
This paper offers an explanation of the Job In- 

struction Training Course established as the result 
of the federal project during World War II under 
the name of “Training within Industry.” It states 
that increases of 50 per cent in food service sales, 
with a corresponding rise in the amount of the 
average guest check, can be effected through long- 
range employee training programs. This pot of 
gold at the end of the training rainbow has long 
beckoned to the institution’s manager. 

It is actual job instruction which makes each 
dollar of the payroll cover the maximum area in 
productivity, for only by teaching the new em- 
ployee the one best way of doing his job—incor- 
porating time and motion study, waste control, 
principles of safety, and sanitation—can an insti- 
tution’s manager or supervisor make of the em- 
ployee a controllable figure in the cost picture. 
With this training, the new or transferred worker 
develops desirable work attitudes and job relations 
and gains job knowledge that stimulates him. 

No matter how small the institution, it is usually 
necessary for the manager to take each of the fol- 
lowing steps if he wants tangible teaching results: 
make a detailed analysis of the job to be done; put 
this data to use; train the trainer. 


How to use frozen meat. Inst. Mag. 30, No. 3 

(March 1952), pp. 12-15. 

Although the advantages frozen meat has to offer 
vary with the size of the institution, closer cost con- 
trol is one dividend that is earned by every opera- 
tion that makes maximum use of frozen meat. 

Institutions of all sizes will find that frozen meat 
does these things: reduces the number of food serv- 
ice tasks that must be done in the institution’s own 
kitchen; provides variety of meat offerings without 
adding to the leftover problem; releases storage 
space when the frozen meats are in compact and 
easily stacked packages; assures portion control 
where prefabricated cuts are used; permits buying 
when the price is right and holding for use during 
periods of scarcity. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Merritt, 
Lena Rutey, and Louise S. Moopy 
Illinois Department of Public Health 


Fluoridation: mass control for dental caries, 
H. T. Dean, DDS. Am. J. Nursing 52, No. 2 
(Feb. 1952), pp. 210-212. 

“Dental caries has been described as the most 
prevalent disease in the United States today.” 
While some authorities feel that the incidence of 
dental caries is increasing, others point out that 
dental defects were one of the major causes of re- 
jection from military service as long ago as 1865. 

Studies of results of fluoridation of water sup- 
plies have been carried on in such places as: Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Newburgh, New York; and 
Brantford, Ontario. A reduction in dental caries, 
which appeared to be the result of fluoridation, was 
noted. 

While it is true that fluoridation is an important 
factor in reducing tooth decay, it should not be 
viewed as a cure-all. There are other preventive 
measures, as: reduction in the consumption of re- 
fined sugar, removal of carbohydrates from the 
mouth by brushing the teeth directly after each 
meal, and topical application of fluorides —L.S.M. 


Diet suggestions for the tuberculous on low in- 
come, H. R. Epwarps and J. Turner. Public 
Health Nursing 43, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 681- 
685. 

An “optimum diet” recommended for the tuber- 
culous individual includes slightly above the normal 
amounts of protein, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid 


until the lesion is inactive. Family “contacts” 
should also be maintained on the optimum diet 
through adolescence and young adulthood. 
Patients and their families need to be helped to 
secure this optimum diet at a minimum expendi- 
ture as a permanent practice over a period of years. 
Recommended amounts of the various food groups 
are listed, along with suggested meal patterns and 
economical practices in food buying. The family 
group should be treated as a unit, and the teaching 
must be geared to the specific family.—L.M. 


Coordinating maternity care: the role of nutri- 
tion, M. E. Lowenserc. Am. J. Public Health 
41, No. 11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 13-19. 

“Research studies of the past decade have demon- 
strated that the nutrition of the pregnant woman is 
of primary importance,” states the author. The 
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nutritionist can supplement the knowledge of the 
nurse and obstetrician and translate nutritional 
requirements into terms of foods commonly used 
by the pregnant mother. 

The community nutrition program as worked out 
for maternity care in Rochester, Minnesota, was 
started with a survey to determine needs. Special 
prenatal dietary instruction for public health nurses 
who serviced clinics was given. Methods of teach- 
ing nutrition must be practical and applicable to 
specific situations, concludes the author. The nu- 
tritionist must spread her teaching to obstetricians 
and nurses so that all members of the team tell the 
same story and an effective job can be done.—L.M. 


Nutrition in the health conference of the pre- 
school child, P. C. Jeans. Public Health Repts. 
66, No. 26 (June 29, 1951), pp. 834-836. 
Physical examinations plus inquiry into the 

“many facets of the child’s life” are necessary to 
“promote optimum physical, mental and emotional 
health.” The health conference offers the oppor- 
tunity for parent education and, through improved 
nutrition, the alleviation or prevention of certain 
diseases. Poor posture in the pre-school child may 
indicate poor muscle development because of in- 
adequate protein intake; behavior may reflect nu- 
tritional state; rate of growth and height-weight 
measurements can be useful tools in determining 
growth progress. 

Insufficient sleep, overfatigue, an existing state 
of poor nutrition which interferes with efficiency of 
the gastrointestinal tract—all can retard visible 
signs of nutritional improvement after an adequate 
diet is instituted.—L.M. 


Some world nutritional problems, L. A. May- 
narp. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 2 (Feb. 
1952), pp. 109-112. 

We are constantly made aware that severe hun- 
ger and starvation occur at various times and places 
throughout the world. The peoples of the world 
who have the greatest or most severe nutritional 
problems consume diets primarily of plant origin. 
Because of their limited land resources, these people 
consume the food crops directly, rather than via 
animals. It is commonly assumed that a vegetarian 
diet is much less effective than a mixed diet, as it 
is generally deficient in protein, calcium, and vita- 
mins. 

The important problem is to find out the specific 
deficiencies of such a diet and how they can be 
corrected in terms of the food available or economi- 
eally possible —L.R. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANorE ADAM 
Cornell University 


Sheer 15 denier tricot fabrics available in yarn- 
dye stripes. Tertile Age 16, No. 3 (March 
1952), p. 57. 

Through the development of a new processing 
technique, Native Laces and Textiles has created 
striped and checked tricot of fine yarn, with pat- 
terns which are said to be truer than those made by 
printing. This process opens new style possibilities 
for blouses, dresses, and lingerie. 


Making use of the modern high speed tricot 
warp knitter for cotton yarns, L. E. Hessen. 
Textile Age 16, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 65-66. 
Texas Technological College has had a cotton re- 

search project designed to make use of the modern 
high speed tricot warp knitter for cotton yarns. 
The problem was production of better yarns and 
development of ways of overcoming friction and 
static. The best irrigated cotton from the El Paso 
area was used. Slow carding produced a highly 
uniform yarn. The first fabric made was not the 
conventional tricot but one which had great sta- 
bility in both directions. It was practically free 
from shrinkage and had sufficient body for outer 
wear. Clothing and textiles division personnel made 
up garments in cotton tricot which were highiy sue- 
cessful from the standpoint of ease of construction, 
wearing qualities, launderability, serviceability. 


Flame retardant treatments, K. H. Barnarp. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 3 (March 
1952), pp. 64, 68, 70. 

Almost any finely divided material will burn, 
and brushed or pile fabrics are considered poten- 
tially risky. Fabrics coated with pyroxylin do not 
ignite easily; but once ignited, they burn with a 
very hot, intense flame. Nylon and acetate are 
slow burning but can be dangerous because they 
melt and may stick to the skin. Dynel does not 
burn readily; silk and wool are perhaps the safest 
common fabries from the standpoint of fire hazard. 
Glass and asbestos fibers will not burn. 

Treatments to render cellulose textiles slow burn- 
ing have been classified as durable and nondurable. 
The nondurable treatments involve the use of 
water-soluble salts of phosphates, borates, and 
metallic salts of tin, antimony, titanium, and tung- 
sten. One of the earliest used, and still recom- 
mended by the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture, is a mixture of borax and borie acid. A 
defect of the nondurable treatments is that a cur- 
tain so treated will become yellow and tender if in 
contact with a hot steam radiator. 

There are three types of durable treatments. The 
first one, developed during World War II, uses mix- 
tures of chlorinated paraffins or vinyl chloride and 
antimony oxide applied usually as a solvent dis- 
persion. The disadvantages of this type are: con- 
siderable increase in weight of fabric, stiffening in 
cold weather and stickiness in hot weather, and 
odor and cracking characteristics. A more recent 
durable finish consists of chlorides of antimony and 
titanium applied to cloth from a strong acid solu- 
tion and neutralized with an excess of soda ash to 
form the hydrous oxides of these metals within the 
cloth. The hand of the cloth is excellent, but the 
treatment often affects the color, and most metallic 
oxides have an afterglow. The third type of treat- 
ment is based on organic phosphates. Dry cleaning 
is recommended for cloth so treated. 

The chief problem of the consumer is to know 
when and where to use fire retardants. Fabrics 
which are fire hazards deserve the serious and con- 
tinued consideration of everyone. 


Notes on screen printing: Part I, By Teclinicus. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 3 (March 
1952), pp. 58-59. 

Sereen printing is the application of print pastes 
to cloth through a meshed stencil fixed in a wooden 
or metal frame which acts as a color container. 
A squeegee moves the print paste over the stencil 
onto the cloth, which is mounted on long tables. 
Sereen printing is valuable because a greater range 
of designs can quickly be applied to comparatively 
small quantities of cloth. Sereen prints are brighter 
in color because a larger amount of print paste is 
applied to the fabric by the screen printing method 
than by the roller printing method. 

There are many materials, including wood, stone, 
concrete, and cast iron, used for the table tops. 
Tables must be level and rigid and have some means 
of heating. A resilient foundation of felt covered 
with a permanent backgrey is also necessary. 

Cloth for printing may be mounted in any one 
of three ways: pinning to the backgrey, sticking 
onto a waterproof foundation, or combining the 
cloth with the backgrey prior to printing. The most 
widely used screens are made of pure silk gauze, 
but nylon and Vinyon have also been used success- 
fully for this purpose. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various methods, materials, and equip- 
ment for sereen printing are described. 


New Books 


Homes with Character. By Hazer THompson 
Craic and Ota Day Rusu. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1952, 351 pp., $3.60. 

Homes with Character deals with an emphasis 
needed to develop a greater awareness on the part 
of students concerning their own homes as labora- 
tories. Another needed emphasis made an, integral 
part of the book is that homemaking is the privilege 
of both men and women. 

The book is organized for easy, functional, and 
varied use. While maintaining the emphasis on 
how a family lives in a home, the authors approach 
housing problems from the point of view of satisfac- 
tions expected from a home, economic considerations 
at different stages of the jamily cycle, the aesthetic 
aspects of developing a home—all interspersed with 
practical illustrations. Though these topics are pre- 
sented in an orderly sequence of units, the organiza- 
tion of the book is such that it might be used as a 
ready reference on most of the conceivable housing 
problems of the family. 

Another useful feature of the publication is the 
numerous illustrations. These are both informative 
and decorative, particularly the six color photo- 
graphs pointing out how colors enhance decoration. 
The suggested activities and selected references fol- 
lowing each unit should serve to widen the appre- 
ciations of students toward their own homes. Such 
provisions might help to extend the interests of the 
talented into the field of home decoration. 

Homes with Character might be used as a basic 
text for junior colleges offering terminal courses in 
home economics. It could enjoy wide use as a valu- 
able reference in any housing unit developed at the 
secondary school level—Lvucite L. Lurry, Prince 
George’s County Board of Education, Upper Marl- 
boro, Maryland. 


It’s Mine! By Extty McKean. New York: The 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 1951, 33 pp., $2. 

In this book the author tells the story of a little 
boy’s increased enjoyment after he has willingly 
shared his prized possession with his friends. The 
text vividly presents the chiid’s joy in the possession 
of his new truck, his unhappiness that it is broken 
when he is foreed to allow another child to use it, 
and the final pleasant social experiences which result 
from a mutual sharing of his repaired truck and his 


friend's new tricycle. The essentially sound point 
of view emphasized in the introduction and under- 
lying the story is that socially desirable behavior 
is learned gradually with some irregularities, and 
“that the child who feels sure of his own property 
will learn to respect what belongs to others.” The 
story, told simply and directly with keen insight 
into children’s behavior, is within the possible ex- 
perience of most preschool and kindergarten chil- 
dren. It is profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs. 

A book such as this serves two purposes: (1) to 
teach the child desirable behavior and (2) to help 
parents gain insight into the feelings and behavior 
of young children. Both purposes are accomplished 
to a certain degree, but it is possible that a more 
direct approach would be more successful with 
parents. Children are taken through pleasant and 
unpleasant episodes in the process of learning that 
real joy can be achieved through sharing. The 
story is interesting but a little too long for children 
at those ages when it would be most appealing. In 
many ways this book is directed more to parents 
than to children since a real appreciation of the 
story and the preface will undoubtedly help parents 
better understand their child’s behavior. However, 
it may be that parents most likely to use this book 
purposefully with their children are those who al- 
ready have most insight into their behavior and 
who have provided them with many opportunities 
to learn and many incentives to develop desirable 
behavior. Nevertheless, since behavior and atti- 
tudes are shaped by many experiences, this book 
may become one of these experiences in the lives 
of some children and parents—Muvprep C. Tem- 
PLIN, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Color in Dress (For Dark-Skinned Peoples). By 
Mar Wasutnoton. Available from MeVick- 
ers Books and Stationery Company, 110 East 
Oklahoma Avenue, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1951, 111 
pp., $5. 

This interesting book provides new material for 
students of costume design, for it is devoted to a 
study of the application of the principles of design 
in color to persons of dark skin. The author has 
attempted to show individuals with dark skin how 
to judge and select colors and to work out their 
own color schemes for clothing. Since there is 
little in the literature on this subject, this book 
fills an important gap. 

The color choices have been grouped as good, pos- 
sible, and poor for each of 14 combinations of dark 
hair, skin, and eyes. Actual color samples show 
these variations of personal coloring and also the 
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hues that were mixed to obtain them. In addition, 
there are color samples for each hue which is con- 
sidered as a choice for attire. 

Mrs. Washington has done a careful, artistic, and 
useful piece of work and I would heartily recom- 
mend that this book be owned by every home 
economics department where clothing selection, de- 
sign, and construction are taught—Frances 
University of Wisconsin. 


Food and Nutrition. By W. W. H. CruicksHanK. 
Second edition. Aberdeen, Scotland: The Uni- 
versity Press (Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company), 1951, 443 pp., $6.50. 

The second edition brings this excellent book up 
to date on current problems of food and nutrition. 
While the majority of references, illustrations, and 
discussions are British, this book should appeal to 
a wide variety of readers in this country because 
of Dr. Cruickshank’s insight into social, psychologi- 
cal, and economic aspects of both food and nutrition. 

The first section gives an excellent resumé of the 
evolution of human dietaries and problems of world 
malnutrition with particular reference to nutrition 
problems in Great Britain through two wars and 
their postwar periods. 

The second section, which deals with nutritional 
requirements of the body, is a concise and well- 
written but simplified discussion of the subject. The 
statements, as in the first section, are well docu- 
mented and accompanied by numerous tables and 
graphs. However, many aspects of the problem 
which are of current interest in this country are 
not mentioned. This may be due either to the 
brevity of this section or to the fact that references 
are made chiefly to British research. 

The third section, on processing problems and the 
nutritive value of various food groups, includes 
information on government regulations and on pro- 
duction and consumption of these foods. 

The concluding chapters, dealing with dietary 
standards and evaluation of nutritional status, are 
presented from a realistic point of view and de- 
serve careful study.—Marcaret Mancex, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


A Cook’s Quis. By Antoinette and Francois 
Pore. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952, 188 pp., $2.50. 

As the title suggests, this book is made up in the 
question and answer style. Some 35 sections, each 
one devoted to different foods, together with a sec- 
tion on temperatures, one on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and one on definition of cooking terms com- 
prise the book. 

The questions concerning each subject are short 
and simply put. The answers, so far as this re- 
viewer could check, conform to current scientific 
facts for the most part and evidently have been 
gleaned from a variety of source materials. At 
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times the questions do not seem to be fully an- 
swered and often after reading an answer one feels 
unsatisfied and has the impulse to ask a further 
question or two concerning the subject. 

The book may be found useful to that foods 
person who is too busy to read or to the one who 
lacks a formal type of education. For the trained 
teacher or dietitian it is undoubtedly inadequate. 

The authors, Antoinette and Francois Pope, have 
been successful food service operators and at present 
are operating the Antoinette Pope Cooking School 
in Chicago. They have had several other books 
published, including a cook book published in 1948, 
which contains interesting and tantalizing recipes.— 
Una Vermituion, Utah State Agricultural College. 


Quantity Recipes from Meals for Many. By 
Marion A. Woop and Karnartne W. Harris. 
Ithaca, New York: New York State College of 
Home Economies, 1951, 233 pp., $1. 

This is a small but compact book of recipes for 
50 containing a surprising number of recipes and 
valuable information. The emphasis on standard- 
izing portions is especially good. In all units there 
is a good selection of recipes and variations that 
are easily adaptable to the average institution re- 
gardless of the type of equipment it might have. 
In many cases, directions are given for various 
types of equipment, as for vegetable cookery: use 
of equipment for boiling on stove, steamer, or 
steam jacketed kettle. 

There are two pages on use of dried milk and 
eggs, information which is not always available 
when needed. There are a number of illustrations 
showing convenient tools and procedures in prepa- 
ration. 

An exceptionally nice selection of meat and fish 
dishes that are particularly good for luncheons or 
supper dishes and are good meat extenders is given. 
The salads unit has a good and practical variety. 

Ingredients are given in the order used with direc- 
tions for mixing directly opposite and steps num- 
bered. Most ingredients are given in both weights 
and measures. The yield and size of serving is 
listed for each recipe, together with the amount of 
sauce or garnish needed for serving the specified 
portions. In the appendix, there is a listing of 
average size and cost (1951) of portions and of the 
various groups of recipes which can be helpful as 
a guide even though prices change—HeELen M. 
Drutey, Director of Food Service, Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Martha Logan’s Meat Cook Book. By Bern 
Bartey McLean and Tuora Hecstap CAMPBELL. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1952, 440 pp., 25 
cents. 


Pickling and Preserving. By Fiora Harris. New 
York: Abelard Press, 1951, 252 pp., $2.50. 
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Juices need this advantage 


Did you know that ascorbic acid may be added 
to certain fruit and vegetable juices to stand- 
ardize their vitamin C content, thus overcoming 
wide variations which can occur (see table be- 
low ). Many nutritionists believe that the public 
interest is best served when the ascorbic acid 
content of processed juices is so standardized. 
A label statement of 100° of the minimum 


Ascorbic Acid Content of Canned Juices 
Below are examples of minimum and maxi- 
mum levels of ascorbic acid in commercially 
canned juices. Note the wide variations! All 
figures are in milligrams per 100 grams of juice. 
Data from U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Min. Max. 
Grapefruit juice 10.0 49.0 
Orange juice 9.7 70.0 
Pineapple juice 54 18.0 
Apple juice 0.2 3.6 
Grape juice 0.0 4.7 
Tomato juice 2.5 32.0 


keeping faith with nature 


daily adult requirement may be made when a 
juice serving contains 30 mg. of ascorbic acid. 

When a food processor improves his juice by 
raising or standardizing its vitamin C content 
he merits your support. If you wish informa- 
tion about good juices which are now made 
better through the use of Roche ascorbic acid, 
please write to the Vitamin Division. 


It is in the public interest to standardize the vitamin C content 


of these processed juices. 


Orange ~ Grapefruit ~ Tangerine ~ Apple ~ Grape 
Pineapple ~ Cranberry ~ Tomato ~ Vegetable blends 


No matter which type of processing is used— 


Canning * Concentrating * Freezing * Dilution in the form 


of “ades”—juice will be better when its ascorbic acid 
content is standardized. 


ROCHE 


VITAMIN DIVISION HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. NUTLEY 10,N J 
Pacific Coast: L. H. Butcher Compony, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Salt Loke City 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que 
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Editor’s Mail 


“Women’s Chances for Advancement in Busi- 
ness and Industry” is a leaflet showing in simple, 
well-organized form the results of a study made by 
the Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
of “Women in Higher-Level Positions” in three 
metropolitan areas. A conclusion is: “It’s still up 
to the women to prove they can handle top-level 
jobs,” though “few women who gain promotion to 
the lower level of responsible positions fail to ad- 
vance further, and some women have attained posi- 
tions as officers.” The tips for career-minded women 
could be helpful to ambitious young home eco- 
nomics graduates as they start on their careers. 
As Leaflet 14, the publication may be ordered in 
quantity from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1.50 per 100 leaflets. 


“What Is Your Shopping Score?” is the title 
of a new filmstrip lecture which dramatizes the 
fact that what may be economical for one family 
may be extravagant for another. Available on free 
loan to clubs, schools, adult education groups, and 
business training classes, the filmstrip has 64 frames 
with a ten-minute narration and is designed for use 
with a 35mm filmstrip projector. Request from 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Valuable background information on adop- 
tion procedures is given in a booklet made up of 
papers reprinted from the Journal of Social Case- 
work and Social Casework. “What Do We Seek in 
Adoptive Parents?” “Who Are the Children Avail- 
able for Adoption?” and “Special Problems in Case- 
work with Adoptive Parents,” to mention a few, 
‘an help the home economist understand adoption 
procedures and answer questions directed to her. 
Give title, “Adoptive Principles and Services,” when 
ordering from Family Service Association of 
America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Price 85 cents. 


Home economics teachers whose duties include 
counseling will welcome the opportunity to obtain 
copies of the article “Making the Conference Period 
a Success,” by Elizabeth T. Sheerer, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education and assistant 
to the dean of home economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege, which appears in the Iowa Homemaking 
Teachers Newsletter. Principles of counseling she 
lists and explains are: (1) The conference hour 


must be planned carefully. (2) The conference 
hour must be pupil-centered, not teacher-centered 
when personal problems are the topic. The author 
takes the reader into a conference and shows how 
a pupil is encouraged to express conflicting feelings 
to an understanding ear and then find her own 
solution. Helpful references are also given. Order 
from the Iowa State College Bookstore, Ames, 
Iowa. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Institution food managers wil! find valuable in- 
formation and attractive recipe and menu sug- 
gestions in a 32-page booklet punched for easy 
filing in loose-leaf covers. The title tells what is 
in it—Basie Information by Sunkist for the Food 
Server on California Citrus Fruit and Other Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables.” To request, write Con- 
sumer Service Division, Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los 
Angeles 54, California. 


“Vitalizing Secondary Education, Education 
for Life Adjustment,” Bulletin 1951, No. 3, of the 
Office of Edyeation, Federal Security Agency, de- 
votes a considerable portion of its chapter 4 titled 
“Some Highlights in Local School Programs” to 
education for home and family living. It gives 20 
recommendations for enriching this type of educa- 
tion, starting with these: placing emphasis in edu- 
cation on present and future living; and making 
the curriculum family-centered, relating pupil ex- 
periences and activities to family life. Order by 
the title and number given above from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 cents. 


“Kitchen Equipment for High Schools and 
Colleges” is a new 15-page booklet offered by the 
Crosley Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, to home economies teachers to help in remodel- 
ing or planning new all-purpose laboratories, equip- 
ment laboratories, or kitchens. Photographs show 
some newly-equipped home economics departments. 
The booklet is free and may be requested from the 
Educational Program Department, Crosley Divi- 
sion, AVCO, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


“Buying Sweaters for the Family,” Home and 
Garden Bulletin No. 16 of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, tells with the aid 


of photographs how to choose a sweater best suited 
to one’s purpose and most apt to give maximum 


wear for money spent. Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


“Service Your Sewing Machine™ is a 96-page 
paper-covered booklet explaining the workings and 
repair needs of the principal types of home sewing 
machines. Order from Sewing Publications, 1141 
Broadway, New York 1, New York. Price $1. 
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PECIALLY-PREPARED baby meats have 
an ever-increasing importance in modern 
diet—for infants and adults, too. 

Because of their easy digestibility . . . low 
fat and fiber content . . . high retention of com- 
plete protein, vitamins and minerals—Gerber’s 
Meats for babies are being recommended by 
more and more doctors for adult special diets, 
as well as for the tiniest babies—even premature 
ones. 

The smooth, smooth texture of Gerber’s 
Strained Meats is the result of processing that 
makes them as digestible as milk, with valuable 
blood and muscle building nutrients present in 
significant amounts. Yet they cost only one-third 
as much as meats cooked and scraped at home. 


Gerber’s Junior Meats offer tiny particles for 
babies learning to chew—and have some delight- 
ful adult uses, too, in such things as canapes 


and sandwich spreads, because of 
the true savory meat flavor that 
brightens any meal! 


Gerber's Junior Meats 
Veal 


4 CEREALS * 40 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS © 10 MEATS 
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News Notes 


GENERAL 

Florence Fallgatter was honored as 
president of the AHEA, as the only 
woman who has served as president of 
the American Vocational Association, 
and as a colleague and neighbor at a 
dinner arranged by the Iowa Home 
Economics Association in the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on March 28 so that Iowa might pay 
tribute to this native daughter dur- 
ing the meeting of the Association in 
Des Moines on March 28 and 29. 

At the meeting of the Alabama Home 
Economies Association in Birmingham 
from April 3 to 4, Miss Fallgatter spoke 
on “Alabama Home Economists and 
Current Trends in Home and Family 
Life” and at a convocation of the 
School of Home Economies at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama on April 4 on 
“What It Means to Be a Home Econo- 
mist.” 

Mildred Horton, AHEA executive 
secretary, discussed “Home Economists 
of Today Prepare for Tomorrow” dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Home Economies Association in Day- 
ton, April 4 and 5. 

Esther McGinnis, AHEA field worker 
in family life education, reports that 
betweea November 1, 1951 and the 
time her project will close in June she 
will have held 15 working conferences 
lasting from one to three days with rep- 
resentatives of more than 85 colleges in 
24 states. 

From June 18 to 23, Dr. McGinnis 
will conduct a workshop on family 
centered teaching for Canadian home 
economists at the University of Sas- 
katchewan. She will also speak at the 
opening general session of the Canadian 
Home Economies Association on June 
25 in Saskatoon. 

Sarah L. Lewis, for 22 years chair- 
man of the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Nevada and pro- 
fessor emeritus since her retirement in 
1942, died on April 13 at her Corvallis 
(Oregon) residence. 

Vienna Curtiss, head of the depart- 
ment of practical art at Hood College, 
participated in a panel discussion of 


“Art in Industry” at the Mid-Century 
Art Careers Conference in December. 
Last fall Miss Curtiss was elected to the 
advisory board of the art division of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

Mary Elizabeth Fuqua, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was recently awarded 
her PhD degree in home economics at 
Ohio State University, where she stud- 
ied on the Evaporated Milk Association 
fellowship that was awarded to her by 
the AHEA for the academic year 1949- 
50. 

Blanche Payne of the University of 
Washington reports special privileges 
granted her on her recent trip to Euro- 
pean countries to further her studies of 
costume design. She was allowed to 
examine in the hand and to measure 
and record the cut of rare and beautiful 
apparel. She studied—mediaeval cos- 
tumes as recorded in the illuminated 
manuscripts of the British Museum; 
actual costumes, including those of 
King Gustaf Adolph the Great, in the 
Royal Armory collection in Stockholm; 
comparable costumes in the Royal col- 
lection in Copenhagen; and costumes 
in the Textile Museum in Lyons and 
in the Carnavalet Museum and the 
Museum of Arts and Decoration in 
Paris. She also spent long hours in 
portrait galleries and historical mu- 
seums throughout Western Europe. 

“Working Together for a Better Life 
for All” was the theme of the Sixth 
Annual Convention of the New Home- 
makers of America at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama from May 27 to 30. 
High light of activities was the dedi- 
cation of a playground at Tuskegee’s 
polio center, for which NHA members 
raised and donated about $1,000 worth 
of playground equipment as one of 
their national projects. They pre- 
viously donated $2,000 to furnish a 
children’s classroom at the center. 

A state research study of attitudes 
toward homemaking education of cur- 
rent and former high school pupils, 
parents, teachers, and administrators 
is being made co-operatively by the 
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ucation and the home economics de- 
partment of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

A work-study program for profes- 
sional careers in retailing and food serv- 
ice is being inaugurated at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology for students in- 
terested in combining practical work 
experience with study for careers. The 
retailing program is sponsored jointly 
by the home economics and the business 
and economics departments. 

A co-operative play school for two- 
and three-year-old groups has been 
conducted by the home economics de- 
partment of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. The mothers have 
been in charge, and Mrs. May West- 
brook, director of the play school, has 
served in an advisory capacity. 

Plans for a Kansas Preschool Asso- 
ciation are an outgrowth of a Preschool 
Child Workshop sponsored at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by the home eco- 
nomics department, the State Board of 
Health, the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, and the Lawrence Pre- 
school Association. Ruth MeNeilly 
and Mrs. Luella M. Foster were among 
the consultants. 

A Workshop on Family Life Educa- 
tion will be held at the University of 
Kansas from June 9 to 21 under the di- 
rection of Lawrence Bee, professor of 
home economies, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. Mrs. Evelyn M. Duvall, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Cosgrove of Highland Park, Mich- 
igan, will speak and lead discussions. 

The second annual Kansas Confer- 
ence on Aging, held at the University 
of Kansas for two days in March, was 
sponsored by the University, Kansas 
State College, the Kansas State Board 
of Health, the University of Kansas 
Medical School, and the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, with members of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association 
assisting. 

Children in ele y schools in 
Kansas have been keeping records of 
foods eaten for a three-day period, and 
graphs prepared from the tabulated 
records are presented to classroom 
teachers for use in further teaching of 
health. Summaries prepared by the 
nutrition consultant working with the 
home room mothers seem to stimulate 
best local thinking and action, reports 
Pearl Rorabaugh of the Kansas Board 
of Health, under whose direction the 
surveys have been made. 

Dedication ceremonies for the new 
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Looking forward to 

seeing you at the convention 
—do drop by 

the Johnson’s Wax booth. 


Lucile Bush, shown in her office in the new Johnson's Wax Building (Racine, Wis- 
consin), is Johnson's Director of Consumer Education. Be sure to register at the 
Johnson booths—No. 559 and No. 560! You may win a Johnson Electric Floor 


Polisher worth $48.95. 


Consumer Education Department 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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wing of the home economics building 
at the University of Minnesota were 
held on May 9. The addition has lab- 
oratories and classrooms for the related 
art and nutrition and foods sections 
and a small area devoted to the home 
economics education section. Remodel- 
ing to include interior modernization 
of the original building will begin soon. 

“Marriage or a Career? Home Eco- 
nomics Prepares a Girl for Homemak- 
ing and a Variety of Jobs” was the title 
of a page in the March 30 Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune devoted to an article 
by its food editor, Mary Hart, and 
photographs of a homemaker and her 
family, home economists at work in a 
variety of positions, and the new wing 
of the home economics building at. the 
University of Minnesota including an 
inset of the director of the School of 
Home Economics, Louise Stedman. 
The article was part of the publicity 
for the Career Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on April 3, 4, and 
5 (see page 448). 

A baby sitter’s uniform designed by 
Barbara Palazzolo, a student in an ad- 
vanced clothing class that is taught by 
Mary R. Burkholder at the high school 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
awarded first prize in a contest con- 


ducted by the New Jersey State Safety 
Council. The prize of $25 was awarded 


by a pattern company. The outfit 
(made up) was displayed at the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Vocational and 
Arts Association at Asbury Park on 
Mareh 21 and 22, and Miss Palazzolo 
was asked to discuss the safety features 
of her design at the meeting and to ap- 
pear on a Newark television program 
on March 24. She has enrolled in the 
Traphagan School of Design for the 
year after her graduation from high 
school. 

The New York State Association of 
Nutritionists and Home Economists 
will hold its annual meeting at Lake 
Placid, New York, in conjunction with 
the New York State Public Health As- 
sociation Conference from June 4 to 6. 
At a special session there will be a 
panel discussion on ways of motivat- 
ing the hospitalized tuberculosis pa- 
tient and the arrested case in the com- 
munity to an acceptance of nutrition 
education. The practical aspects of 
assistance to the tuberculosis patient 
and his family with their nutrition 
problems by the public health nurse, 
medical social worker, and caseworker 
also will be discussed. 

A 13-week television program was 
started on January 28 by the home 
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economics department at Buffalo (New 
York) State Teachers College. 

Cornell University’s “Farm and 
Home Week” from March 17 to 21 at- 
tracted some 16,000 visitors. 

Approximately 75 graduate assistant- 
ships are available for home econo- 
mists who plan to do graduate work in 
New York State universities in 1952-53. 
A list of assistantships and fellowships 
available in New York State was pub- 
lished in the March issue of the News- 
letter of the New York State Home 
Economics Association. 

For a Fashion Show on High School 
Day on April 4 at East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, the 
home economics department invited 
the senior class from each visiting 
school to sponsor one high school stu- 
dent who would take part in the show. 
About fifty schools were represented by 
girls modeling cotton dresses, wool 
dresses, suits, and evening dresses made 
in high school home economics classes. 

“It’s Your Home” is the title of a 
column written each week by the home 
economics staff of the University of 
Washington and released to all state 
papers to bring current information to 
homemakers and to assist them with 
everyday tasks and developments for 
better family living. 

“Then and Now” was the theme of 
the centennial exhibitions arranged dur- 
ing the winter in the Civic Auditorium 
in Seattle. Old and new equipment and 
old and new methods of doing things 
in the home were contrasted. The home 
economics department of the Seattle 
Public Schools participated in the ex- 
hibitions. The faculty was divided into 
six committees, each responsible for an 
exhibit on some phase of home econom- 
ics teaching, such as home management, 
consumer buying, textiles, food and nu- 
trition, and family life. 

Better housing has become a reality 
for more than 160 farm families in 
West Virginia since the Housing Act 
of 1949 went into effect. 

About 80 per cent of the $900,000 
loaned has been used on home construc- 
tion. About two-thirds of this amount 
has been used for new homes and the 
remainder to improve, alter, repair, or 
replace farm houses. 

All new homes have a bathroom, and 
practically all have a central heating 
system, with the result that many farm 
families have found that their fuel con- 
sumption has been drastically cut. 

More than 150 applications for hous- 
ing loans are on hand in the 23 offices 
throughout West Virginia. However, 
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since this year’s appropriated funds 
have been exhausted since February, 
the FHA will have to wait until July 1 
to continue to provide adequate credit 
for “decent, safe, and sanitary homes” 
as provided for in the Housing Act of 
1949. 

Home economies sessions of W iscon- 
sin’s Farm and Home Week, February 
4 to 8, included an international style 
show and talks on transfer of property, 
design in household tools and furnish- 
ings, weight control, chemical addi- 
tives in foods, and choosing a good 
recipe. 

A report of the Cook Book—Recipe 
Conference held at the Hotel Pierre, 
New York City, on November 9 and 10, 
1951 under the sponsorship of the 
United Fruit Company was distributed 
by the Company in April. Mary I. 
Barber, food adviser to the Food Serv- 
ice Division of the United States Army, 
served as chairman of the Conference 
Members of a panel to help clarify 
questions included: Lucy M. Maltby, 
Corning Glass Works; Beth Bailey Me- 
Lean, Swift & Company; Rose Kerr, 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the US. 
Department of the Interior; Janette 
Kelley, General Mills Corporation; 
Dorothy Marsh, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine ; and Verna Miller, Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Dowager Marchioness of Read- 
ing, chairman of Women’s Voluntary 
Services in Great Britain since 1938, 
outlined an austerity program for vol- 
unteers in civil defense at a Red Cross 
luncheon in Washington, D.C., on Apnl 
7 for key nutritionists and dietitians 
in Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. Lady Reading stressed the 
importance of keeping food cheap and 
simple during periods of real emergency 
and emphasized the need to improvise 
when supplies or facilities are limited. 

Clara Tucker of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Lea Davis of the U.S. Ex- 
tension Service went to Karachi, Pakis- 
tan, in February under the auspices of 
the Ford Foundation for work con- 
nected with the establishment of a 
college of home economics in Pakistan. 
Dr. Tucker went on a consultant basis 
on an initial three-month appointment ; 
Miss Davis went on a two-year ap- 
pointment. 

Elsa Haglund, home economics ofti- 
cer in the nutrition division of FAO in 
Rome, Italy, visited AHEA headquar- 
ters on April 18 en route to the Carib- 
bean area for approximately a three- 
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Take Advantage of these Baking Soda helps to 
MAKE YOUR SUMMER TEACHING AND FALL PLANNING EASIER 


ONE OF THE MOST ECONOMICAL, USEFUL and versatile 
ot aii household products is Baking Soda. It is one you will want 
your students to become familiar with. For it is, in one thrifty 
package, a leavening agent and recipe ingredient which tenderizes 
as it leavens, an efficient dentifrice, a cleaning agent, and a handy 
kitchen fire extinguisher, and emulsifier of greasy films. 
Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda have been 
us produced for more than a hundred years and have always been 
set known for their purity, uniformity, efficiency and economy. 
To help you acquaint each new class with all that these multi- 
a No. purpose products can do for them in the home, we have prepared 
a 12-page teaching manual for you. It is full of background 


A re information, and brings you complete instructions for using Baking 
we # Soda in the modern way in foods and cooking, as well as in light 
y y “ng you cleaning tasks, and as a dentifrice. And for your students’ use 
a there are four 4-page folders: 
please ware a et rane - “Cakes—Home Style,” “How to Make Quick Breads,” “Household 
king for d yiam™ exhibit Uses for Baking Soda,” and (on the subject of good grooming) 
& da “Your Best Self.” 


Mail Coupon today 
Right now, for use in summer classes if you have them, or for 
planning your fall classwork, order your supply of these helpful 
teaching aids. Just fill out and mail the coupon in the Coupon 
Service Section, and indicate how many of the student folders you 
need for distribution. They will be forwarded to you promptly, 
together with the teaching manual, ready for use during the 
summer or the first thing in the fall for your new school year. 
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month assignment in connection with 
preliminary arrangements for the Con- 
ference on Home Economies and Edu- 
cation in Nutrition which will be held 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British 
West Indies, from June 30 to July 5 
under the auspices of the Caribbean 
Commission and FAO. Miss Haglund 
was the AHEA’s Helen W. Atwater 
fellow at The Pennsylvania Staté Col- 
lege in 1950-51. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Home Economics Associa- 
tion. On March 8, the executive board 
of the Association adopted civil de- 
fense resolutions, whereby it offered the 
services of the Association to official 
civil defense agencies and agreed to 
sponsor a program of education regard- 
ing civil defense activities which will 
have the goals of awareness and action. 
The Association “urges its member 
clubs and individual members to take 
similar action on local levels, and spe- 
cifically (1) to work closely with local 
civil defense officials to see that the 
public is informed, trained, and or- 
ganized into a strong and effective or- 
ganization; (2) to provide leadership 
and service, through programs and 
projects, toward furthering civil de- 
fense activities particularly applicable 
in their respective communities; and 
(3) to enroll and encourage other 
women to enroll in taking civil defense 
training, such as first-aid, warden serv- 
ice, home nursing or other specialized 
training, for work in an organization 
alerted to taking care of themselves 
and others in case of enemy attacks.” 

Arizona Home Economics Associa- 
tion. High lights of the spring meet- 
ing held March 28 and 29 at Arizona 
State College, Tempe, included a talk 
on “Understanding Indian Culture” by 
C. G. Salsbury, MD, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Preventive Medical Service, 
Arizona Department of Health, Phoe- 
nix, and formerly superintendent of 
Granado Mission and medical director 
of Sage Memorial Hospital, and a 
symposium on “Ways Home Econo- 
mists Are Meeting the Needs of the 
Indians” by Mrs. Jessie Orwig of the 
Phoenix Indian School, Mrs. Oleta 
Brinkerhoff of the Extension Service 
for Navajos, and Mrs. Ruth Reisdor- 
fer of Seligman Public Schools. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood was 
given special recognition at the lunch- 
eon honoring past presidents of the 
Association. A gift was presented by 
Mrs. Eva Scully, president, expressing 
the gratitude of the group for Mrs. 
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Wood's work for home economics in the 
state as well as recognizing the personal 
honor awards received by her during 
the past year from the Universities of 
Chicago and Minnesota. 

Monthly meetings of the Valley of 
the Sun homemakers group have in- 
cluded consideration of “New Fibers 
and Fabrics,” “Present Trends in 
Child Care and Training,” “Short Cuts 
to Style,” “What’s New in Nutrition,” 
and “Labor-Saving Techniques in 
Cookery.” 

California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Through its representatives, 
President Martha Harms and Legisla- 
tive Chairman Helen Matlock, the As- 
sociation served as the hostess organi- 
zation at the March 1 meeting in Sac- 
ramento of the Non-Partisan Round 
Table, a state group patterned after 
the national Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee. Principal speakers 
on current legislative issues were Beach 
Vasey, legislative secretary to Governor 
Warren, and A. Alan Post, legislative 
auditor. 

“Public Relations” was featured in 
discussion at the Bay Section luncheon 
meeting at San Francisco State College 
on March 8 with a panel including 
L. B. Williams, director of the Cali- 
fornia Foods Research Institute; Mrs. 
Ruth Lusch, press director of the Em- 
porium store; and Ethelwyn Dodson, 
clothing specialist in the Extension 
Service. 

For distribution in California, col- 
ored slides describing the broad aspects 
of home economics are being prepared 
by Publie Relations Chairman Edna P. 
Gehlken, with the co-operation of the 
state audio-visual division and several 
home economists as consultants. 

District of Columbia Home Econom- 
ies Association. Men's Night for the 
Association, January 29, featured an 
American premiére—the first round- 
table report of the London Conference 
on Emergency Feeding in Civil De- 
fense to be held in the United States. 
Distinguished delegates sent by this 
country to participate in the London 
conference spoke. Paul Murphy, fed- 
eral civil defense administrator, served 
as chairman. Other members of the 
round table were: Alden Bevier, direc- 
tor of Emergency Welfare Service, New 
York; Charlotte Johnson, assistant di- 
rector, Disaster Service, American Na- 
tional Red Cross; James Hundley, con- 
sultant on nutrition, Federal Defense 
Administration; Marjorie Heseltine, di- 
rector of the Nutrition Unit, Children’s 
Bureau; Pauline Murrah, director of 
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the Food and Nutrition Service, Ameri- 
ean National Red Cross; and Leonard 
Trainer, director of the Food Distribu- 
tion Division, US. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Husbands, brothers, bosses, 
associates, and friends of home econo- 
mists attended this dinner meeting. 

An illustrated talk on interior deco- 
ration brought members of the Associa- 
tion and their friends to AHEA head- 
quarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
at the coffee hour on March 17. John 
J. Greer, decorator for the national 
headquarters, discussed some of the 
problems he met in redecorating this 
fine old mansion of 20 or more rooms 
—the house where the socially promi- 
nent original owners entertained so 
graciously at the turn of the century. 
Guides stationed throughout the house 
showed how Mr. Greer has succeeded 
in retaining the charm and dignity of 
the old home yet given it a look of 
today. 

Special guests were students from 
other countries who are studying home 
economics in the District of Columbia 
area. 

An admission charge of $1 was made 
for the benefit of the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund and the International 
Scholarship Fund. 

Maryland Home Economics Associ- 
ation. Mrs. Merle Huntington, special 
assistant in the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, discussed “Price Stabilization” 
at the Association’s spring meeting in 
the National Education Association Di- 
rectors Room in Washington, D. C., 
on April 26, and Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, discussed “Your N.E.A.” After 
luncheon, members visited the AHEA 
headquarters building. 

North Dakota Home Economics As- 
sociation. Guest speakers on the pro- 
gram of the Association’s annual con- 
vention in Bismark on April 18 and 19 
included Mrs. Amber Ludwig, equip- 
ment editor for What's New in Home 
Economics, and Mrs. Dorothy Lyle of 
the consumer relations division of the 
National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing. 

Representing the Association, Mrs. 
Astrid Erickson, a Fargo home econo- 
mist, has been appointed chairman of 
the local consumer advisory committee 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Fargo is one of the test centers for the 
price stabilization program. 

Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Home Economics Now” was the 
theme of the joint meeting of the Ore- 
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gon and Washington Home Economics 
Associations in Portland on April 18 
and 19. Mrs. John Wieman, president 
of the Oregon Association, and Goldie 
Manning, president of the Washington 
Association, alternated as presiding of- 
ficer at the general sessions 

Frances Urban, AHEA field secre- 
tary, chose as her subject “As the 
Wheels Turn.” 

Jennie Rowntree of the University 
of Washington discussed “The Modern 
Approach to Nutrition”: Joan Patter- 
son of Oregon State College reported 
the results of her research on Oregon 
flax; and Dr. Ann Stewart, pediatrician, 
Margaret Mykut, 
worker, Katherine Chinque, assistant 
nursing, and = Shirley 
Schweer, nutritionist, joined in a case 
presentation of the Child Health 
Center, University of Washington 


medical — social 


professor of 


Curtis E. Avery, director of the E. C 
Brown Trust council on marriage and 
family living, Portland, gave a report 
on family life and development centers 

Mabel Mack of the Oregon Extension 
Service directed a symposium on Ore- 
gon and Washington group activities, 
and Mrs. Carolyn Sullivan of the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound was moderator for 
a program on “What's New.” 

“The Family in Postwar Germany” 
was discussed at the closing banquet by 
Frederick Peters of Reed College, who 
recently returned from the Institute 
of American Studies in Munich, Ger- 
many; and “The Importance of Pro- 
fessional Organizations” was discussed 
by Willard Wilson, manager of the 
Portland office of the MeCann-Erick- 
son Advertising Agency 

Rhode Island Home Economics As- 
sociation. The program of the joint 
meeting in Providence on March 20 of 
the Association, the Rhode Island Die- 
tetic Association, the Nutrition Coun- 
cil, and the home economics clubs from 
Salve Regina College and the Univer- 
sitv of Rhode Island included use of 
group dynamics In situations common 
to professional people, a panel on 
family relations which discussed a play 
presented by college students, a dem- 
onstration of art in the classroom, and 
® general meeting on weight control as 
a publie health problem 

Utah Home Economics Association. 
Highlighting the Association's annual 
spring convention on April 25 and 26, 
Edna Amidon, chief of the home eco- 
nomics education branch, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Federal Security Agency, 
urged members to put “First Things 
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retains full sweetness 
* no bitter aftertaste 


Now diabetics and persons on low calorie 
diets can have home-canned fruits and 
preserves —all fully sweetened in the mak- 
ing, yet without sugar or high calorie con- 
tent. Non-caloric SUCARYL retains its full, 
sugar-like sweetness in canning and freez- 
ing, as well as in day-to-day cooking 
processes. And in the usual quantities, 
there’s no bitter aftertaste. Calorie saving? 
Each 14-pint serving of canned peaches, 
for example, contains 63 calories when 
made with Sucary_—113 with sugar. 
That's a 44 percent saving! SucARYL is 
available in both tablet and liquid forms 

including Sucaryt Calcium Solution for 
low-salt diets—at pharmacies everywhere. 


on 


INSTRUCTIONS IN FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 


Instructions for canning and freezing with 
Sucary., plus many cooking and baking 
recipes, are contained in the attractive 
booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes.” For 
your free copy and a sample of Sucaryt 
tablets, see coupon section or write 


Abbott Laboratories, 1 


North Chicago, Illinois. 


Sucaryl 


(CYCLAMATE. ABBOTT) 
ba Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 


First” in their jobs as home-economics- 
trained workers 

Wilma Sledge of the American Can 
Company gave many practical sug- 
gestions for “Teaching Food Prepara- 
tion through Demonstration,” and Car- 
olyn Evans of the Crosley Corporation 
diseussed “The Freezer at Home and 
at School.” About twenty-five business 
houses exhibited at the convention. 

Wisconsin Home Economies Associa- 
tion. “Better Relationships through a 
Wider Interpretation of Home Eco- 


nomics” was the theme of the spring 


meeting of the Association at Green 
Lake. Speakers included Beth Peter- 
son of the DuPont Company, who 
spoke on “From Calico to Nylon”; 
Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, who dis- 
cussed “Do You Want More Recogni- 
tion?”; and Annette M. Snapper, who 
talked on “Europe in Today's World.” 
“My Experiences as an IFYE Delegate 
in Austria” was the subject of a talk 
by Eldora Keske. “Promotion of Home 
Economics through Newspaper, Tele- 
vision, Radio, and Magazine” was the 
subject of a panel discussion 
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EXHIBITORS 


43rd ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall + June 24-27, 1952 + Atlantic City, N. J. 


Booth No 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

ADMIRAL CORPORATION 

Chicago, Illinois 239, 240, 
ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS 

ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, INC. 

New York, New York 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania 7, 528, 
ALUMINUM GOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTIL EB 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 

AMERICAN BEMBERG 

New York, New York 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

New York, New York 
AMERICAN KITCHENS 

Connersville, Indiana 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

Sandusky, Ohio 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

New York, New York 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIAT iON 

Washington, D. C Center Arena 
AMERICAN HOME FOODS, INC. 

New York, New York 
AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE 

New York, New York...............5388, 539, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

Chicago, Illinois 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 

New York, New York 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

Washington, D. C 
ARMOUR and COMPANY 

ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Columbus, Indiana 660 
BAVINCO MANUFACTURING CORP. 

Buffalo, New York 678 
BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, DIVISION 
AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

South Bend, Indiana................. 105, 106, 107 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC 

BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 

Evansville, Indiana 621 
THE BEST FOODs, INC 

New York, New York 
BETTER LIGHT BE TTE R SIGHT BUREAU 

New York, New Y 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 

5 
BOTANY MILLS, 

Passaic, New Jerse 
BRISTOL-MYERS (¢ OMPANY 

New York, New York 


Booth No 
BUREAU OF HUMAN NU TRITION AND 
HOME ECONOMICS, U. 8. D. A 
Washington, D. C 
*ALGON, INC. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsvivania 
‘ALIFORNIA FOODS — ARCH INSTI TU TE 
San Francisco, Californi 
‘ALIFORNIA PRUNE & ‘APRIC ‘OT GROWERS 
‘ALORIC STOVE CORPORATION 
Topton, Pennsylvania 101, 
— BELL SOUP COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
‘ARNATION COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 
‘ASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 3 
“ELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERIC \ 
New York, New York 59 
“EREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 
‘HAMBERS CORPORATION 
Shelbyville, Indiana................. 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
New York, New York 
CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinots 
COLGATE-PALMOL a PEET COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jerse 
COOK BOOKS-V ARION S PUBLISHERS 
New York, N. Y 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, New York 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
New York, New York 
CRIBBEN & SEXTON CO. 
CROSLEY DIVISION-AVCO MFG. CORP 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORPORATION 
DEEPFREEZE—APPLIANCE DIVISION 
North Chicago, Illinois 
DETERGENTS, INC 
Columbus, Ohio 
SALLY DICKSON ASSOCIATES 
New York, New York 
DOLE SALES COMPANY 
San Francisco, California.......... 588-591, 638-641 
DORMEYER CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN DRITZ & SONS 
New York, New York.............. 
DULANE, INC. 
E. I. ppePONT pe NEMOURS & CO., INC 
Wilmington, Delaware 
ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 
286 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, U. 8. D. IL. 
Washington, D. C 5 
FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 2 
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FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 

New York, New York 
FREE SEWING MACHINE Co. 

6, 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, G.MC. 

Dayton, Ohio 
THE FRITO COMPANY 

R. E. FUNSTEN COMPANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

New York, New York 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota ....312, 313, 314, 315, < 
GENERAL MILLS, ING ATION SECTION 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. : 
GERBER’S BABY FOODS 

Fremont, Michigan 
GOLD SEAL COMPANY 

Bismarck, North Dakota..................532, 533 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 

New York, New York | 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 

Providence, Rhode Island 511 
HAMILTON BEACH CO., DIVISION SCOVILL 
MANUFAC SURING CO 

Racine, Wisconsin 69, 670 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
HARDWICK STOVE CO 

Cleveland, Tennessee 
HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
THE HOBART MANUFAC TURING COMP ANY 

Troy, Ohio : 
HOFFMAN-LA ROCHE, INC., Vitamin Div. 

THE HOOVER COMPANY 

HOTPOINT, INC 

Chicago, Ii linois ve 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN ‘OMPANY 

ae 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

New York, New York....................586, 
INT'L CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

INT’L MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. 

IRONRITE, INC 

Mount Clemens, Michigan 155, 656 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

666 

C. JOHNSON & SON, INC 

Racine, Wisconsin............... 
“JUNKET” BRAND FOODS 

Little Falls, New York 
KELLOGG COMPANY 

3 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma......... 
KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 

Johnstown, New York 
KR. AF T FOODS COMPANY 


476, 477, 478, 


Booth No 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, New York 
LEVER BROS.—GOOD LUCK DIVISION 
New York, New York 
LEWYT VACUUM CLEANER 
Brooklyn, New York 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York, New York 
MAGIC CHEF, INC 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MALTEX COMPANY 
Burlington, Vermont. 
C. H. MASLAND AND SONS 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. . . 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 
New York, New York. 
McCALL SCHOOL SERV 1 E 
New York, New York... 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 
New York, New York. nee 
MERCK & CO., INC 
Rahway, New "Jersey. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
New York, New York 
HERBERT MEYER, INC 
New York, New York. 
MODERN TALKING PICTU RE SERVIC E, INC, 
New York, New York... 
MUTSCHLER BROS. COMP ANY. 
Nappanee, Indiana...... 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPOR. ATION 
Detroit, Michigan. 312, 313, 314, 315, 
NATIONAL ADEQU ATE WIRING BURE AU 
New York, New York.... 
NATIONAL ASS'N. OF ICE ‘INDU STRIES 
Washington, D. C.... 
NATIONAL ASS'N. OF MARGARINE MFGRS. 
Washington, D. C : 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH, INC 
New York, New York 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
New York, New York. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 
Chicago, Illinois. . . 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERIC . 
New York, New York 
NATIONAL CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 
Hanson, 515, 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Chicago, 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP 
Pittsburgh, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
Chicago, Illinois 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
265, 
NECCHI SEWING MACHINE SALES CORP. 
New York, New York...... ‘hina 
NESCO, INC 
Chicago, Illinois. . 
THE NESTLE COMPANY, INC. 
New York, New York........... 279, 280, 329, 
NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN 
BUREAU, A.G.A. 
New York, New York.. 
OAKVILLE CO. DIV., SCOVILLE MFG. CO 
Waterbury, Conne eticut. 
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OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP. 
Toledo, 
PARENTS’ INSTITUTE, INC 
PEPPERIDGE FARM INC. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
= MILK COMPANY 
Louis, Missouri 
Cc HAS. PFIZER & CO., 
Brooklyn, New York 
PHILCO CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. .............-. 661 
POND'S GOOD GROOMING SERVICE 
New York, New York 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York, New York 
THE PROCTER AND GAMBLE CoO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Phil: idelphia, 259, 26 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, Poultry Branch, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C 
WILLIAM PRYM, INCORPORATED 
Dayville, Connecticut 
Pustic HeattH CoMMITTEE OF THE 
PAPER CUP AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
New York, New York 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
RENUZIT HOME PRODUCTs, CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
REVLON PRODUCTS ¢ ‘ORPORATION 
New York, New York 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New York, New York 
P. J. RITTER COMPANY 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 
RIVAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ROCKWOOD & COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING Co. 
St. Charles, Illinois............. 168, 169, 218, 219 
SANNA DAIRIES, INC. 
Madison, Wisconsin 6S 
SELF-RISING FLOUR INSTITUTE 
SERVEL, INC. 
Evaneville, Indiana. 236, 237 
SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 
New York, New York 
E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 
THEODORE R. SILLS AND CO. 
SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO,, INC 
New York, New York 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
New. York, New York 
SNOW CROP MARKETERS 
New York, New York 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
New York, New York....................509, 580 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
135, 136 
SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York, New York 185, 686 


Booth No 
SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC. 
Long Island City, New York 
Cc. A. SWANSON & SONS 
TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
New York, New York 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
New York, New York. 
THE TAPPAN STOVE ( ‘OMPANY. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
TEN-B-LOW COMPANY 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY 
New York, New York 
THE TEXTILE EDUCATOR 
New York, New York 
T He CORP‘ ATION 


618, 619, 620 


THE TOIDE ‘OMPANY 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
TOLEDO DESK & FIXTURE CO 
Maumee, Ohio. . 
TONI COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
DAVID TRAUM COMPANY, 
New York, New York 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York, New York 
U. 8s. AIR FORCE WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS. 
Washington, D. C 
U. 8. ARMY WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS. 
Washington, D. C 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
New York, New York......212, 213, 214, 215, 2 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
VACUUM CLEANER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
VERNON KILNS 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
THE WATERTOWN MFG. CO. 
Watertown, Connecticut 
WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Mansfield, Ohio... . 282, 283, 284, 332, 
WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Chicago, 
WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio i6 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
New York, New York 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
New York, New York 
WOOD-METAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
THE WOOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
Wooster, Ohio 
J. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
Keene, New Hampshire 
Ww M. E. W RIGHT « SONS CO. 
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Visit Booth 


IM. 


FOODS 


Chicago 


to examine the high school and college titles on 
the LIPPINCOTT home economics list for courses 


CLOTHING 
TEXTILES 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
FAMILY HEALTH 
CHILD CARE 
PERSONAL REGIMEN 


oLippincolt Company 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta Dallas 


NEW flavor-lift 


ror SALT-FREE 


SUBSTITUTE 


Sodium and Ammonium Free 


* TASTES LIKE SALT 
® LOOKS LIKE SALT 


salt 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR COOKING AND 
TABLE USE 
Accepted for odvertising 
n the Journal of 


MEDICAL ASSOC 


ADOLPH S FOOD PRODUCTS LA 46. Calif 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


strictly confidential. 


LOVE TO BAKE 


An opening is available in our experimental department for a capable 
woman who loves to bake. 

Your job is to create new top quality bakery items and perfect the 
oe ert one for our 91 retail stores. A knowledge of food display and 
handle slag is — Must be willing to move to Davenport. 
Seize us stating your background and experience All replies are 


FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. 


232"2 West Third Street 
Davenport, lowa 


AHEA—43rd ANNUAL MEETING 
AND EXPOSITION 


ATLANTIC 


June 24-27, 1952 


CITY, NEW JERSEY 


JOURNAL OF HOME 


ECONOMICS 


We cordially invite you to stop in at our booth, 
(Numbers 65 and 66) when visiting the 43rd Annual 
Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
at Atlantic City, June 24-27. 


Let us tell you how you can meet budget needs with durable WOOD- 
METAL cabinets, sinks and working surfaces. No need to sacrifice 
quelity . . . now your School or Hospital con have the finest in Home- 
making Rooms, Diet Kitchens, etc., at minimum costs. _ Proven in many of 
the nation’s leading schools, WOOD-METAL equip designed to fill 
strictest requirements, is sturdily constructed of wordy materials which 
insure a low maintenance cost. 


it will be our pleasure to serve you. 


Ine. 


101 PARK AVE. + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


News Flash! 


Stainless Steel 
BAKEWARE 


Catherine M. Jackson 


new home service 
director... 


We're happy to have Miss 
Jackson head our Home Serv- 
ice deportment in West Bend. 
When you visit our 


‘om the 
original Trig Tea Kettle to 
our new stainless steel boke- 

wore 'o-matic 

moker 3 sparkling 

and Electric 

roasting. . . 


now avai Coffee and Cookies 


j j and don't forget to 
for the first time relox for o moment with o 
Cookie Sheet Pie Pon. 9x of coffee. We'll be look- 


Three Features jvice- ing for you 
ned edges. catching rim. 


| BOOTH 614 


oge mixes. 


WEST BEND ZZ C4 


west wistomsitwm 
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— FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


For free samples of literature on 
preserving and freezing recipes 
mail the coupon below. (Offer 
good only in continental U. S. A.) 


2. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Ice cream should be placed high 
on your list of important foods to 
include in your daily diet. You'll be 
convinced once you've read the in- 
teresting booklet, “Ice Cream . . . 
its food value,” packed with the 
latest findings of research on its 
composition and nutrient content. 
For your free copy, mail the cou- 


pon below. 


3. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit,” free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 

j Washington 9, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 


172345 67 8 9 10 


Q 
3 
® 


i 


Zz 


4. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


New Johnson Wax Bulletin! 
“Travel Tips,” timely new release 
for vacations. Please specify num- 
ber of copies desired. 


5. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Free 32-page SUCARYL recipe 
booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes 
for Foods Sweetened Without 
Sugar.” Cooking, baking, canning, 
and freezing recipes which cut cal- 
ories 23 to 89 percent by using 
SUCARYL, new non-caloric sweet- 
ener. Also two free sample bottles 
of SUCARYL Sodium Tablets. 


6. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator's “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


7. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me without charge 
the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student Leaflet. 


8. WESTERN BEET SUGAR 
PRODUCERS, INC. 


Free —_ educational unit on 
sugar and sugar cookery. “Let's 
Talk About Sugar” is the 12-page 
handbook for teachers covering all 
phases of sugar and its behavior in 
recipes. “Know Your Way With 
Sugar” is the companion, 4-page 
folder for students’ use in class- 
room. Indicate number desired of 


9. CHURCH AND DWIGHT CO., 
INC. 


Please send me vege text 
a 


book on uses of baking soda and 
also student folders on cakes, quick 
breads, good grooming and house- 
hold uses. 


10. PET MILK COMPANY 


“FROZEN DESSERTS TO FIT 
ANY EQUIPMENT™—a helpful 
recipe booklet and reference guide. 
Includes proper techniques for 
making delicious desserts in freezer, 
refrigerator tray, or mold. 8k” x 
11”. Punched to fit standard ring- 
binder. 


11. ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS 


FREE Booklet on “The Secret of 
Making Meat Tender” together 
with samples of Adolph’s Seasoned 
or non-seasoned Meat Tenderizer. 
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Come See Us 


At The A.H.E.A. Convention 


Booths 279-280 and 329-330 
This year 


we'll give you i NESCAFE + NESTLE’S QUIK 


, NESTEA or NESTLE’S BOUILLON CUBES 
a choice of And as usual we'll be baking your favorite 
beverages cookies, Toll House, made with 
NESTLE COOKIE MIX and 
NESTLE’S SEMI-SWEET MORSELS 


So stop by anytime as often as you like! 


THE NESTLE COMPANY, INC. 


Nescafé, Nestea, Toll House and Nestié’s are the exclusive registered trademarks of The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


let’s make a DATE... 


You are cordially invited to visit Kerr —Booth No. 262, at the 
43rd annual AHEA meeting, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., June 24-27, 1952. 


My staff and I are looking forward to meeting you. 


ole 


DIRECTOR, KERR RESEARCH & EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


=> 


JARS -CAPS-LIDS 
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We can take milk’s goodness for granted 


You might have passed him by... 
this old man whose eyes shone with a 
young man's purpose. He was fifty-six, and 
his hair and beard were white. His clothes were 
threadbare. He was penniless and being sued for 
debt besides. He had tried manythingsand had known 
failure. But he had three assets left: Integrity, the 
will to win, and a good name. This was Gail Borden... 


Many adults and thousands of infants were dying yearly 
in New York from infected milk...when Gail Borden 
finally achieved his dream...the manufacture of con- 
ee. Because he didn't densed milk that stayed pure, fresh and wholesome. 
He made milk safe for you. * He established the first 
code of sanitation in dairy practice, and fought cease- 
lessly for cleanliness. He paid his dairymen to destroy 
infected milk. * The quality in the bottle of milk we 
take for granted today is only part of the Borden story. 
The Borden Company in 1857 began the manufac- 
ture and distribution of Gail Borden’s newly invented 
condensed milk, the first milk food for infant feeding. 
* Borden's “firsts” have been many. First to manufac- 
ture a dried milk specialty for infant feeding—Dryco. 
* First to provide a specially prepared food for infants, 
children, and adults allergic to milk—Mull-Soy. * 
First to provide a complete infant food carrying the 
fatty acid pattern and amino acid pattern of human 
milk—Bremil. * The lists of Borden contributions to 
the development of milk in all its forms as a safe, de- 
pendable source of nutrition are too many to list here in 
The Borden Company their entirety. * But if it's Borden’s—it’s got to be good. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. Manul and distributors of BORDEN’S Beta Lactose - BIOLAC 
infant food + DRYCO infant food - KL!IM powdered whole 
milk - BREMIL powdered infant food - MERRELL-SOULE 

Powdered Skimmed Milk + MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food 
BORDEN 'S Evaporated Milk STARLAC non-fat dry milk 
Instant Coffee - Fresh Milk + Ice Cream and Cheese. 
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This new, Crosley-equipped home economics laboratory at Ypsilanti High School, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, is under the capable direction of Miss Wilma Byers, Foods Instructor. 


REASONS WHY it will 
pay you to plan a CROSLEY 
Homemaking Laboratory 


Crosley offers you a complete selection of 

expertly designed appliances and kitchen 
equipment. Now you can easily plan your home- 
making laboratory based on individual homelike 
units with homelike kitchen equipment. 


All Crosley products are the result of thor- 

ough research and testing—both in the field 
and in the Crosley Home Economics and Engineering 
Departments—to assure you economical operation, 
maximum efficiency, utmost convenience. 


The Crosley Educational Plan for schools 

and colleges brings you these added advan- 
tages: Accredited Home Economics Departments can 
obtain Crosley products for instruction purposes at 
special prices. Maintena ice service for one year at no 
charge. Replacement of ranges, refrigerators, freezers, 
and television receivers once each year for five years, 
or as soon thereafter as comparable models are re- 
leased, at cost of delivery and installation. In many in- 
stances, schools are exempt from Federal Excise Tax. 


SLEY 


important: Crosley Kitchen Sink Units, Base and Wall 
Cabinets and Vinyl Counter Tops are included at 
our special Education Prices—a great saving for you! 


Crosley products include: Shelvador® Refrigerators, 
Shelvador® Freezers, Electric Ranges, Range and 
Refrigerator Pantries, Sinks, Electric Food Waste 
Disposers, Stee] Wall Cabinets, Steel Base Cabinets, 
Vinyl Counter Tops, Handy Accessories, Automatic 
Television, Kitchen Radios, Room Air Conditioners. 

“Kitchen Equipment for High Schools and Col- 
leges”—our latest booklet—contains basic sugges- 
tions, plans and photographs for planning kitchen 
units, homemaking and foods laboratories. 


TO ist 
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CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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6 REASONS WHY KELVINATOR 


IS A BETTER FREEZER FOR YOu! 


1 BETTER MATERIALS! Every Kel- RUSTPROOFED, MOISTURE- 3 BETTER FINISHES! | ong-lasting 

* vinator Freezer is made of galvanized, * PROOFED! Inside and out, a Kel- * exterior in Kelvinator freezers is as- 
bonderized, heavier-gauge steel. Kelvina- vinator is protected against rust and mois- sured by not one, but two coats of non- 
tor freezers are built for longer years of ture. Moist vapor can’t seep into insu- chipping Permalux, baked on. Baked-on 


service. lation. Kelvinator is completely sealed. aluminum finish protects the inside. 


EXTRA INSULATION! All Kel- TUBING IN DIRECT CONTACT! POLARSPHERE DEPENDABILI- 

* vinator freezers are insulated with * In Kelvinator Freezers, the refrig- * TY! The Kelvinator Polarsphere 

Fiberglas in double layers with overlap- erant tubing is metal-sealed to the liner cold-maker has an unmatched service 

ping joints to eliminate ail possibility of for maximum cold transfer and constant record among ali low-temperature cabi- 

* heat or cold seepage. And there's extra low temperatures throughout the entire net mechanisms. [t is world-famous for 
insulation at the base of the cabinet. cabinet dependable performance! 


Real advantages in the classroom! 


@ Freezing coils on 4 walls assure uniform low temper- 
ature . . . separate fast-freezing compartment. 

@ Table-top height provides another work surface for 
your laboratory . . . lock assures foods on hand when 
you want them. 

@ Interior floodlight automatically illuminates interior 
when lid is lifted. 

® Lid is counter-balanced to open easily . . . to stay up 
as wanted. 

@ Permalux finish is as tough as it’s beautiful . . . will 
stand rough classroom wear. 


4 SIZES—6, 9, 13 AND 20 CU. FT. 


Visit our exhibit at 


Space 312 through 316, 
Atlantic City, June 24-27 inclusive. 


THERE RE IS A A BETTER FREEZER FOR “eo LABORATORIES . 


rs 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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